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The Labor Month 
in Review 





NEGOTIATIONS Over wages or work rules occupied 
most of the railroad industry throughout August 
and early September. The major nonoperating 
unions settled their wage dispute with the major 
railroads on August 19, maintenance employees of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ended a 12-day strike 
on September 12, members of the Switchmen’s 
Union were threatening to walk out on the western 
carriers, and the class I railroads were entering 
national negotiations with the operating unions 
over work-rule changes that had been proposed 
by the companies 3 years ago. 

Shortly before September 7, when work-rule 
negotiations were to begin, the operating unions 
made a counterproposal which included a demand 
that they be given a voice in determining the size, 
qualifications, and training of train crews. Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell called manage- 
ment and unions involved in the work-rule dispute 
to meet with him on September 7. The Secretary, 
renewing the suggestion that the issues be turned 
over to a commission that would function outside 
the Railway Labor Act, brought the parties to an 
agreement to name a committee of six from each 
side to meet on September 14 to make a final 
decision on his proposal. 

The Transport Workers Union and System 
Federation 152, representing members of the 
Machinists, the Sheet Metal Workers, and the 
Boilermakers, struck the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on September 1, closing down the road for the 
first time in its 114 years. A settlement covering 
the 15,000 employees represented by TWU and 
the 5,000 by the Federation was reached on 
September 12. Some 52,000 other employees had 
been furloughed by the carrier during the strike. 
Among the 27 points at issue were the TWU de- 
mands for definition of job classifications and an 
end to the assignment of the same man to differ- 
ent kinds of jobs as well as for a ban on contracts 
with outside concerns for maintenance and con- 
struction work. The union claimed a victory, 
but a spokesman for the Pennsylvania said that 
the settlement terms were so complicated, they 


would not release the details until they could be 
put into language the public could understand. 

Eleven nonoperating rail unions and the major 
railroads settled their 15-month wage dispute by 
signing an agreement providing for a 5-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, retroactive to July 1, 1960. 
It also incorporated the 17 cents an hour cost- 
of-living increase into basic pay rates and dis- 
continued escalation. Improvements in fringe 
benefits included company-paid life insurance of 
$4,000 for each employee; equalization of hospital, 
medical, and surgical benefits for dependents with 
those of active employees and a 3-month exten- 
sion of such benefits to furloughed workers; and 
liberalization of rules covering vacation and 
holiday pay. 

The Switchmen’s Union, which originally ac- 
cepted the 4-percent pattern, then rejected it and 
scheduled a strike against 17 western railroads, 
agreed upon a postponement at the request of the 
National Mediation Board. 

Early in September, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen sued the Nation’s railroads for 
more than $10 million in damages on charges that 
they had “conspired to finance the recent Long 
Island Rail Road strike.” Challenging the le- 
gality of the railroad’s strike insurance plan on 
grounds of violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Federal Anti-Trust laws, the union 
contended that the “financial inducement” of the 
insurance made it more profitable for the line to 
shut down than to run. 

Meanwhile, the New Haven Railroad asked its 
unionized workers, along with other employees, 
to defer 10 percent of their wages for the next 6 
months. This would amount to about $150,000 
a week. New Haven President George Alpert 
said that the Pennsylvania strike threatened his 
own road with bankruptcy, owing to loss of 
freight shipments. The New Haven’s share of 
strike-insurance benefits during the Pennsylvania 
walkout was over $100,000 a week. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen were expected to 
reject the plea. 


In mip-Avaust, the Boeing Airplane Co. and the 

Machinists agreed upon a 2-year contract covering 

about 40,000 workers which differs from those 

reached earlier with other major West Coast air- 

craft producers in that it provided for an immedi- 
mr 
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ate wage increase ranging from 5.5 to 9.5 cents an 
hour, as well as an additional 4.5 to 8.0 cents in 
August 1961. It also set up a fund in which em- 
ployees accumulate credits for severance pay (a 
new benefit, based on hours worked and length of 
service), vacations, and sick leave. The first 40 
hours credited to an employee each year are to be 
assigned to an account which can accumulate up 
to 200 hours and which can be drawn upon for 
sick leave or severance pay. The balance of each 
year’s credits are for vacations. 

On September 4, United Auto Worker members 
at United Aircraft’s Sikorsky Division voted 
1,067 to 329 to end their 3-month strike without 
having obtained a new contract. A general wage 
increase was not an issue. The company rejected 
the union’s demands for a union shop, automatic 
wage progression, and unrestricted grievance 
arbitration; a decertification petition signed by 
1,700 nonstrikers was pending at the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONS dominated 
the meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
in Chicago during the week of August 15, as well 
as that of the General Board in Washington in late 
August. The Executive Council called for the 
adoption of legislation it had supported in the 
86th Congress and the General Board voted to 
endorse the Democratic presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates, as recommended by the 
Executive Council. The only dissenting vote was 
that of A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

The Executive Council set up a department to 
advise unions how to invest pension and welfare 
funds in housing projects and asked affiliated 
unions to contribute 5 cents a member for a get- 
out-the-vote campaign, but delayed action upon 
the International Longshoremen’s Association’s 
defiance of the Council’s earlier order to cease 
activities in the Dominican Republic. 


Tue Kontuer Co. was found guilty on August 26 
of prolonging by unfair labor practices the UAW 
strike at its plant in Kohler, Wis., which had 
begun April 5, 1954. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, climaxing one of the longest cases in 
the Board’s history, ordered Kohler to reinstate 
strikers who had not been permanently replaced 
prior to June 1, 1954, and to pay any eligible 


striker for any loss of wages resulting from delay 
in reinstatement beginning 5 days from applica- 
tion for reinstatement to the date of the com- 
pany’s offer of reemployment. The company 
announced it would appeal and said there would be 
no change in the status quo until a final court 
decision had been reached. The UAW said it 
would appeal that part of the order which upheld 
the discharge of some 80 workers who had been 
found guilty of unlawful picketing or other illegal 
acts. 

Federal District Court Judge Ralph M. Freeman 
ordered the Crescent Brass and Pin Co. of Detroit 
to respect its contract with the UAW, should the 
company move to Georgia as it had announced it 
planned to do. Under the court order, the firm’s 
present employees must be offered jobs at the 
Georgia plant at the same rates of pay and under 
the same working conditions as stipulated in the 
contract clause on job transfers. Any new em- 
ployees hired in Georgia are also to be covered by 
the contract. The company had offered its 
present employees jobs in the Georgia plant, but 
at rates prevailing in that locality. 

Early in August, Federal Court Judge George B. 
Harris ruled that Sears, Roebuck & Co. must 
arbitrate job rights of 144 employees discharged 
after refusing to cross picket lines at organized 
Sears stores in San Francisco last May. Members 
of the Retail Clerks had ignored management 
orders to report to work through Machinists’ 
picket lines during what Sears contended was a 
strike in violation of contract terms. Judge 
Harris stated that “grievances asserted in the 
complaints are . . . covered in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement and are arbitrable.” He said 
that a company may replace employees, but that 
“it is equally clear that arbitrary and capricious 
conduct cannot be engaged in nor may the replace- 
ment thesis be used as a subterfuge.” 

The city council of Philadelphia in late August 
approved a partial union shop agreement with 
the State, County and Municipal Employees 
union. The agreement requires union member- 
ship as a condition of employment for some 12,000 
city employees, makes membership voluntary for 
about 4,800 others, and excludes about 1,200 of 
the supervisory employees from the union’s juris- 
diction. It includes an annual 15-day period 
during which members may withdraw from the 
union. 





Manpower Problems 
and Prospects 
in Latin America 


ESTANISLAU FISCHLOWITZ* 





Latin AMERICAN COUNTRIES are increasingly 
aware that they can hardly achieve their targets of 
rapid and sustained economic development solely 
through the enlargement of their capital resources. 
They have come to realize that they cannot under- 
rate the importance of the contribution of the 
labor force. Moreover, in 1960, they observe 
disturbing aspects of the manpower situation 
which could seriously retard or interrupt the rate 
of economic growth, and this, in turn, could 
aggravate current dislocations in the political and 
social sphere. 

Four elements of Latin American manpower 
resources are prerequisites for fast, large-scale 
economic progress: 

1. The creation of a sufficient supply of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers and technically well- 
trained speciulists to correct the imbalance in the 
composition of the labor force; 

2. The full and economically productive use of 
the available labor force, with simultaneous 
elimination of pockets of unemployment in urban 
areas and reduction of high rates of underemploy- 
ment which characterize the rural labor markets; 

3. A considerable increase in the rather low 
average standards of labor productivity; and 

4. An improvement in labor-management rela- 
tions, which seem to have slightly deteriorated in 
recent years. 

Let us then survey the Latin American republics 
with these points in mind and summarize what is 


being done through national programs as well as 
within the framework of inter-American coopera- 
tion to improve the situation.' 


Shortage of Skilled Manpower 


The main common denominator of all these 
countries is a considerable and still increasing 
surplus of unskilled manual manpower; at the 
same time, there exists a marked shortage of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers and technicians. The 
scarcity in the upper strata of the labor pyramid 
seriously hampers accelerated industrialization, 
especially because most of the new large-scale in- 
dustries in Latin America have installed highly 
mechanized and even, in some instances, auto- 
mated plant equipment. This unexpectedly early 
impact on Latin America of the contemporary 
technological revolution is being felt most sharply 
by industry in Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia. 

Ever-growing requirements for skilled man- 
power, which are particularly acute in the second- 
ary and tertiary sectors of the economy, can be 
satisfied through immigration of qualified workers 
from other more industrially advanced countries, 
particularly western and southern European 
nations, and/or broadening and intensification of 
training programs for native workers. 

For the following reasons, immigration cannot 
be expected to fill the demand for skilled man- 
power to any great extent: (1) the limited avail- 
ability of European workers because of their ready 
absorption in the expanding economy of Europe, 
(2) the inadequacy in several Latin American 
countries of machinery that would facilitate im- 
migration, and (3) the high per capita cost of 
migration.” 


Training Programs. Large vocational training 
programs, including apprenticeship and training 
within industry projects, must therefore be given 


* Technical Assessor, Ministry of Labor and Social Security, Brazil; 
Professor, Catholic University, Rio de Janeiro; and Specialist, Pan American 
Union. 

This article reflects the personal ideas of the author and does not involve 
any responsibility on the part of the Pan American Union. 

1 See Progress Report on the Manpower Survey in Latin America (New 
York, United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America, July 20, 
1955, Gen. E/CN.12/375) and further reports on the matter, particularly that 
submitted to the 1957 meeting of the ECLA in La Paz, Bolivia. 

$ This opinion is confirmed in a recent monograph, Immigration to Latin 
America, by Professor Fernando Bastos de Avila, to be published by the 
Pan American Union in 1960. 
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expanded emphasis. These programs must be 
designed for the adult worker as well as for the 
young entrant into the labor force. Simultane- 
ously, there must be an expansion and improve- 
ment in the educational facilities available to the 
populace. However, it must be recognized that 
initially the urban population will probably benefit 
most from better educational opportunities. 

Recent large-scale vocational training experi- 
ments, such as the impressive program of acceler- 
ated training of rural workers for the new motor 
car industry of Brazil, demonstrate that the Latin 
American worker, contrary to widespread mis- 
conceptions, can readily adapt to the demands 
of complex industrial operations.’ 

In the course of the last decade, several Latin 
American countries have embarked on very 
ambitious programs of worker training. Among 
achievements deserving special attention are: (1) 
the National Service of Industrial Apprenticeship 
(SENAI) * created in Brazil on June 15, 1942, and 
a similar program for commercial employees 
(SENAC)—both based on compulsory contribu- 
tions (1 percent of payroll) by the employers; (2) 
the adoption by Colombia (in Act 118 of June 21, 
1957, which regulates the apprenticeship contract) 
of a training program (SENA) which almost 
exactly follows that of Brazil, except that it covers 
all fields of economic activity; (3) the training pro- 
grams in Argentina, where the National Com- 
mission of Technical Education was recently 
constituted in an attempt to coordinate the two 
existing networks of vocational schools; (4) the 
Chilean Presidential decree which set up in 1959 
a National Commission of Vocational Training; 
and (5) the Venezuelan National Institute of 
Educational Cooperation created by the Act of 
August 22, 1959. In addition, all five Central 
American republics and several other countries of 
South America have some type of training pro- 
gram, though generally not as broad as those 
mentioned. 

Without underestimating the positive aspects 
of such programs, whose annual output of thou- 
sands of trainees certainly enlarges the skilled 
labor supply, one should not, however, dismiss 
their following common defects. Curriculums are 
usually geared to the economic needs of the past, 
sometimes to those of the present, but almost 
never to foreseeable requirements of the future. 
Moreover, the programs often are not coordinated 


with the employment services. Consequently, 
losses occur when apprentices and trainees are 
placed on jobs that do not fully utilize the skills 
they have acquired. Furthermore, the ex- 
tremely high average per capita cost of these 
training programs inhibits their expansion. 

In addition, the existing programs, with perhaps 
the exception of those in Mexico and Panama, 
grant highest priority to training for commerce, 
give relatively less attention to industry, and 
place least emphasis on agriculture, though the 
needs seem to be in exactly the reverse order. 
The number of vocational schools in Latin America 
at all levels falls acutely short of the requirements 
of economic growth in this region, as evidenced by 
the fact that their total enrollment amounts to not 
more than 13 percent of the enrollment in federally 
aided vocational schools in the United States.§ 

Furthermore, many workers lack the incentive 
to attend vocational schools because the differen- 
tial between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers is so small. The majority of workers in 
several countries are paid at the level of the legal 
minimum wage. 

Finally, vocational training programs could 
hardly succeed without the basis of a broad, 
widely expanded system of general education at 
the primary, secondary, and university levels. 


Working Group on Manpower Policy. Inter- 
national technical assistance projects give the 
highest priority to activities designed to improve 
such national programs, earmarking for this 
purpose considerably more resources and experts 
than for any other social purpose. 

A working group—consisting of representatives 
of the International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 


3 See periodic reports of GEIA (Grupo Executivo da Industria Automobi- 
listica), Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and also the encouraging observations on the 
rural migrants to Rio de Janeiro who have become construction workers, in 
the report on an inquiry carried out by the Brazilian Social Service in Industry 
(SESI) in December 1958, which was published by that agency in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1960. 

*SENAI, whose collaboration in technical assistance programs of the 
International Labor Office has made important contributions to the training 
of instructors, teachers, and foremen in several Latin American countries, has 
recently received from the Export-Import Bank substantial financial assist- 
ance to purchase necessary equipment. This seems to be the first loan toa 
social institution of this type that has been made by the Export-Import 
Bank—a sort of anticipated performance of the loan program for social pur- 
poses launched by the U.S. Government in August 1960. 

§ United States-Latin America Relations—United States Business and 
Labor in Latin America, a study of the University of Chicago Research 
Center in Economie Development and Cultural Change for the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate (86th Cong., 2d sess.), p. 67. 
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tural Organization, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, the Organization 
of American States, and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America—met in Santiago on 
May 17-18, 1960, to integrate their manpower 
programs for Latin America, in accordance with 
Resolution 149, adopted at the eighth session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America 
(Panama, 1959). This meeting afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for drawing up a balance of 
their activities.® 

The resolution had recommended the establish- 
ment of ‘‘a joint project’”’: (1) “to make an estimate 
of the skilled labor required . . ” (2) “to make 
an estimate of the means available for training and 
of existing resources,” and (3) “to collaborate with 
governments which request such cooperation in 
preparing measures for the readaptation and ex- 
pansion of these resources.” However, by the 
time of the meeting it seemed more appropriate to 
emphasize better coordination of all technical as- 
sistance programs carried out in this field by the 
participating agencies, in order to eliminate exist- 
ing overlappings and duplications; on the other 
hand, it was considered premature to embark on 
overambitious joint endeavors. 

The working group decided that among the 
urgent problems to be dealt with, “the training of 
technicians, of engineers, and of research workers” 
deserved the utmost attention. 

They also agreed that the following methodolog- 
ical problems required first consideration: ‘(1) a 
classification of economic activities and occupa- 
tions together with a re-redefinition of basic types 
of skills and professions, with a view to their 
adaptation to programing needs; (2) a reexamina- 
tion of the {recommended standards regarding 
scope, coverage, etc.] of censuses and basic indus- 
trial surveys from the aspects of manpower prob- 
lems; and (3) a determination of input require- 
ments in respect of skills by types of economic 
activity based on agreed methods of evaluation.’’’ 


* See United Nations ECLA report SMLA/D.7, 1960. 

’ This summary of activities of international and inter-American organiza- 
tions does not encompass the technical assistance activities of the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation. Administration in such fields as community develop- 
ment and education (including vocational training), which have been ex- 
tremely broad and, as a rule, very efficient and which have elso benefited 
Latin America. 

* Some organizations improvised in this field in the recent past, particularly 
in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, and Chile, do not seem to 
deserve a more detailed analysis. For work in this field in Brazil during the 
last few years, see Estanislau Fischlowitz, Manpower Problems in Brazil 
(in International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1959, pp. 414-417). 


National Employment Services. Effective _voca- 
tional training on primary, secondary, and tech- 
nical levels is inseparable not only from well- 
oriented professional guidance but also from 
satisfactory operation of an employment service 
which, while clearing labor demands and offers, 
can assist the integration of trained and retrained 
workers into the economy. 

However, almost none of the Latin American 
republics has succeeded in creating a national em- 
ployment service fully worthy of the name, although 
other labor laws are multiplying fast. The scarce 
and deficient labor exchange services now existing, 
as a rule, benefit isolated areas and professions 
only. They far from satisfy the need for a regular 
clearinghouse of employment offers and demands 
on a large scale, with proper emphasis on both 
interregional and interprofessional exchange of 
workers. 

In view of the underdevelopment of the em- 
ployment services, casual methods are used almost 
exclusively in recruitment (e.g., newspaper ad- 
vertisements of job vacancies, hiring at the fac- 
tory gate or on the basis of recommendations and 
“tips” by workers already employed, and re- 
liance on labor contractors). These practices 
create disturbing problems both for employers 
offering jobs and for workers looking for em- 
ployment. 

The absence or paucity of labor exchanges also 
impedes the absorption, by the economy of the 
immigration areas (particularly the urban areas), 
of the disturbingly increasing streams of migrants 
from other parts of the country—a quite chaotic 
trend of internal migrations. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


There are serious defects in the scope and 
methodology of employment and unemployment 
statistics in all Latin American countries. More- 
over, there is an almost total lack of continuous 
information on the changing situation in labor 
markets. But the lack of a thermometer to 
measure precisely the “unemployment fever” 
does not prevent recognition of the high incidence 
of urban unemployment and rural underemploy- 
ment. These phenomena may be assessed through 
other, more empirical methods of observation. 
In addition, it is necessary to emphasize that 
large numbers of workers in agriculture and some 
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nonagricultural sectors of the economy (services, 
petty trade, etc.) live at a bare subsistence 
level because of the unproductive character of 
their occupations or the irregular, intermittent 
nature of their work. 

Three main factors are responsible for the 
significant worsening in the unemployment situa- 
tion in recent years: (1) the impact of the strong 
growth of the population, and in particular, the 
increasing pressure of considerable contingents 
of young people who are looking for their first 
jobs; (2) the competition which faces the urban 
labor force from the immigrants from rural 
areas; and (3) the fact, already referred to, 
that new industries, contrary to all expectations, 
do not absorb existing manpower surpluses 
because of their extensive mechanization. 


Population Pressures. It is well known that 
Latin America has the highest rate of population 
increase in the whole world (approximately 2.5 
percent a year and in some countries, like Peru, 
even as high as 4 percent). According to reason- 
ably accurate projections, the population of 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking America will 
reach 316,635,000 in 1980 and about 600,000,000 
in the year 2000. 

The high birth rates, connected with decreasing 
infant mortality as a consequence of the ad- 
vances of modern medicine, contribute to a con- 


siderable rejuvenation of the population. The 
‘population crisis” of Latin America is therefore— 
in striking contrast to the “senility explosion” in 
Western Europe and North America (though life 
expectancy increases slowly but steadily also in 
the southern countries of the Americas)—the 
progressive juvenility of Latin peoples. Not less 
than 49.8 percent of the population of South 
America was below 20 years of age according to 
the latest censuses, whereas in Central America 
(including Mexico and Panama), 53.1 percent 
were below 20. (See accompanying table.) Every- 
thing leads us to believe that the census of the 
Americas in 1960 will show a still greater propor- 
tion of children and young persons.’ 

In terms of the manpower situation, this means 
that each year increasing numbers of people 
around 16 to 18 years of age are entering the labor 
market. Most labor laws set the minimum en- 
trance age for employment at 16 to 18 years. 
However, since the maximum age limit for com- 
pulsory school attendance is lower and the 
enforcement of both these statutory limits is very 
uneven, many younger children are looking for 
work too. 

It would be misleading to infer from the rela- 
tively low population density of Latin America— 
10 inhabitants per square kilometer, according 
to the latest censuses (apart from such over- 
populated countries as Haiti and El Salvador)— 
the conclusion that there is no “demographic 
unemployment.” 


The"Rural Exodus. The population of Southern, 
Central, and Caribbean America was distributed, 
according to the latest censuses, approximately 
59 percent in the rural and 41 percent in the urban 
and suburban zone. The proportion of urban 
population ranged from 25.0 percent in Guatemala 
to 62.5 percent in Argentina; it was one-third or 
more in 13 countries. In contrast to the criterion 
used in the United States, the division into urban 
and rural areas is based in Latin America on a vast 


* The population trends point to the need for an overall revision of social 
legislation in Latin America with (a) more emphasis on broad educational, 
medical, and social security (e.g., family allowances) measures for the benefit 
of lower age groups, and (b) removal of excessive protection for older groups 
(e.g., too low age limits for old-age pensions). These issues are dealt with in 
@ report which will be submitted by the Pan American Union at the Inter- 
American Conference to be held at Quito in February 1961 (Social Security 
and Economic Development, Doc. No, 29, Topic 28 of the Agenda). 
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range of administrative, economic, populational, 
and even sociological criteria, whose application 
varies considerably among Latin American re- 
publics. The foregoing estimate follows closely 
the various methods applied by the several coun- 
tries and has, therefore, from a scientific point of 
view, a rather relative value. For example, the 
percentage of urban population as defined by the 
country coincided with the percentage living in 
places of 2,000 or more in the case of Mexico, but 
was about 14 percentage points higher in the case 
of Honduras. The traditional picture of a rural 
Latin America is changing very fast in view of the 
spectacular size of the land flight, which, with 
time, assumes the character of the most important 
phenomenon of both geographic and social 
mobility. 

The main reasons for this movement are very 
clear.“ The rural exodus can be attributed— 
apart from local conditions, such as political un- 
rest in Colombia and the cycles of drought in the 
northeastern part of Brazil “—first of all to the 
structure of land ownership (the prevalence of 
latifundia, or large landed estates, which, accord- 
ing to the “Goltz Law,” act as a powerful expul- 
sion factor, and the strong incidence of minifundia 
without a sound peasant ownership). 

Another important factor is the increasing gap 
between the conditions of life in towns and in the 
countryside, from the standpoint of health re- 
sources, social protection, labor welfare, and 
educational and cultural facilities. 

The attractive possibilities which industry offers 
(more regular employment, higher wages, social 


¥ 1 See the excellent documentation of the Seminar on Urbanization Prob- 
lems in Latin America (Santiago, Chile, July 6-18, 1959) and, in particular, 
ECLA, United Nations, Creation of Employment Opportunities in Relation 
to Labor Supply, Gen. E/CN 12/Urb/La 19, May 30, 1959. 

u Estanislan Fischlowitz, Migracoes Nordestinas, Serie “‘ Vida Brasileira,” 
Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio da Educacho e Cultura, 1960. 

The northeastern part of Brazil comprises 8 States, accounting for 14 per- 
cent of the national territory, and has a population of 20 million. 

13 T. Lynn Smith, Un analisis comparativo de la Migracién Rural Urbana 
en Latinoamérica (in Estadistica, Journal of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, December 1958). See also the inquiry on favelas in Rio de Janeiro, 
Aspectos Humanos da Favela Carioca, Sociedade de Analises Grificas e 
Mecanogr&ficas Aplicadas aos Complexos Sociais, Supplement to O Estado 
de S&o Paulo, Séo Paulo, Brazil, April 13, 1960. 

8 See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1959, Report Submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council, Santiago, Chile, June 14, 1960 (United Nations, 
ECLA, E/CN.12/541). This report stresses that although the rate of growth 
in industrial output in Latin America decreased in 1958 and 1959, it rose 
substantially in Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia. See also Informe 
Anual del Secretario Ejecutivo del Consejo Interamericano Economico- 
Social, Principales Acontecimientos y Tendencias Economico-Sociales de los 
Paises Americanos en 1953 (EA/S or H/VES, Doc. 59/60). 
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security, etc.) seem to exercise relatively less 
influence upon internal migration than the expul- 
sion factors which powerfully act in the rural 
zones. 

There are no accurate statistics on the size of 
the rural exodus, but one can assume that not 
less than a million people, and perhaps many 
more, migrate each year in Latin America from 
rural to urban areas and suburban agglomerations. 
The rural exodus, which is almost never guided 
by appropriate measures of manpower adminis- 
tration, means a permanent and very considerable 
influx of unskilled and uneducated workers with 
extremely low standards of living into the urban 
labor markets, with all the risks which their com- 
petition entails for the employed industrial labor 
force. Their absorption by industry is a long, 
difficult, and painstaking process. Asa rule, they 
do not find immediate employment except in con- 
struction, certain manufacturing industries which 
still use “brazeros’” on a large scale, and, as far 
as women are concerned, domestic service. The 
rural exodus is, therefore, to a certain extent, 
equivalent to a mere geographical transfer of rural 
underemployment to industrial unemployment. 
Rural immigrants live in apallingly poor condi- 
tions in slum quarters of a typically rural habitat 
(“favelas’” and ‘‘mocambos” in Brazil, ‘“barria- 
das” and “callampas” in Peru, etc.) which strongly 
contrast with the ultramodern metropolitan 
quarters of the large urban centers.” 


Mechanization of New Industries. A majority of 
the Latin American countries—the exceptions are 
some of the most underdeveloped countries—have 
deliberately embarked in the postwar period upon 
a program of fostering rapid industrial expansion. 
Despite the problems which render industrializa- 
tion difficult, risky, and even in some instances 
perhaps not entirely sound from the economic 
point of view, there has been serious progress in 
many Latin American countries. Key industries 
such as steel mills, foundries, metallurgical fac- 
tories, oil refineries, heavy chemical plants, and 
the automotive industry, all of which were almost 
unknown some 15 years ago, have been developed.” 

Nothing is more striking in the industrial 
situation of the more advanced countries like 
Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, and Argentina than 
the marked contrast between the steady increases 
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in industrial output and in capital invested in 
the industrial sector of economy, on the one hand, 
and the very slow, almost insignificant growth of 
the industrial labor force, on the other hand. 

In a period of particularly rapid industrial 
growth in Brazil, the most industrialized country 
in Latin America, the movement of average em- 
ployment in 18 main industries was as follows: 


Indexes 
(Jan. 1, 1956=100) 
100. 1 
100. 1 
94. 7 
103. 6 


It is true that there has been a slight rise in indus- 
trial employment during 1959 and 1960 but not 
to the extent expected.* This can only be ex- 
plained as a symptom of the extensive mechaniza- 
tion of new industries, which is considered 
necessary to their economically efficient operation. 
This also means that, apart from medium- and 
small-sized establishments, the capital investment 
necessary for the employment of an industrial 
worker has increased considerably. 

In interpreting the impact of this trend upon 
the Latin American labor market, one should 
bear in mind two facts: First, it has been tradi- 
tional for Latin American industries to overstaff— 
a condition which must be remedied if industry 
is to achieve its goal of higher productivity.” 
Second, certain big industries which have recently 
come into Latin America are highly mechanized 
and even automated, despite the presence of over- 
abundant and cheap manpower. The relatively 
low wage structure might, however, be raised 
somewhat in the future by minimum wage laws, 
legal provisions for cost-of-living escalation of 
wages, and the growing amount of fringe benefits 
as well as social security charges. As inflation is 
gradually slowed down or stopped, these labor 
costs will not be as easily absorbed by price in- 
creases for the final product as nowadays. 


Labor-Management Relations 


The increasing frequency and severity of con- 
flicts between labor and management, as exem- 
plified by the recent long and wasteful strikes in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Colombia, 
seriously inhibit the economic growth of Latin 
America. 


Twelve experts on industrial and labor relations 
from seven Latin American countries, meeting 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union, 
recently undertook a thorough analysis of the 
causes of the present labor unrest as a starting 
point for the development of national programs 
as well as for ‘‘the plans of action that the Pan 
American Union should carry out in the future.’ 

Among causes which negatively affect the 
development of sound and harmonious relations, 
the group listed: 


(1) The existence of unbalanced national economies, 
dependent in many cases on a single crop or the produc- 
tion of a single exportable commodity, which leads em- 
ployers to maintain low wage levels, because . . . not pro- 
ducing for domestic consumption, they are not directly 
affected by the public’s low purchasing power, (2) the 
inadequate . . . system of landholding . . . (3) the uneven 
distribution of national income . . . (4) the existence of 
large sectors of the population . . . whose standard of 
living is deficient . . . (5) the impact of new social and 
political ideas, together with an awareness of ways and 
standards of living among the working classes of other, 
more developed countries, [which] has created the con- 
viction among these peoples that their standards of living 
and working conditions could and should be improved; a 
delay in bringing this about gives rise to a permanent 
feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest . . . (8) imbalance in 
the labor market . .. (11) obstacles to free trade union 
association and the existence of paternalistic systems [which] 
impede the normal development of labor relations. 


Another important contributing factor is, in the 
author’s opinion, the disturbing effects upon 
wages and, indirectly, upon labor-management 
relations, of monetary instability. Inflation is 
particularly strong in Brazil, Bolivia, and until 
recently in Chile, and corrective deflationary 
stabilization measures have recently been taken 
in Argentina, Peru, Colombia, and Chile. 

The experts laid particular stress on certain 
unfavorable aspects of ‘the traditional methods 


4 Desenvolvimento e Conjuntura, Indices Economicos No. 5, May 1959, 
Pp. 166 (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil). 

18 This situation was observed by the best industrial inquiry so far con- 
ducted in Latin America. It related to the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry (the most universal and particularly the most expanded old in- 
dustry below the Rio Grande) in Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru. 
See Productividad de la Mano de Obra en la Industria Textil Algodonera 
de cinco Paises Latinoamericanos (New York, UN, ECLA, 1951). 

16 See Report of the Inter-American Meeting of Experts on Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Bogota, Colombia, May 9-15, 1960 (Pan American Union, 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, June 13, 1960), I-A ECOSOC 
Series. See also the Peruvian Symposium on Policies and Action in Man- 
power and Personnel Programs, organized by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (Lima, Peru, June 20-24, 1960). The subject is also to be 
discussed at the Inter-American Study Conference on Labor-Management 
Relations in Montevideo, Uruguay, on November 2-12, 1960, convoked by 
the International Labor Office. 
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of dealing with labor relations,” criticizing in- 
directly the prevailing orientation of many labor 
laws in Latin America. This applies to “the 
strictly legalistic treatment of labor problems,’’ to 
the underlying concept of a permanent antagonism 
in the mutual relationship between labor and 
management, to the improvisation of labor laws 
“by transposing alien systems of presumed ef- 
fectiveness,” to the “premature intervention of 
governments in all labor-management conflicts,’ 
to “the interference in trade union movements 
for reasons not connected with labor,” and to 
the lax enforcement of labor laws. The 12 ex- 
perts, among them 2 ministers of labor, unan- 
imously concluded that labor legislation ‘should 
be based on modern criteria that will encourage 
frank cooperation between labor and management 
within the framework of national economic devel- 
opment and social well-being.’”’ Although these 
ideas may not be new for other Western countries, 
for Latin America they embody a revolutionary 
approach. They are a significant departure from 
the previous philosophy, in which state action 
was paramount and labor laws were considered a 
panacea against all social ills, without giving 
much attention to free contractual relations 
between employers and employees. 

In the recommendations submitted to the 
Organization of American States, which also 
urged scientific research, inter-American seminars, 
instruction at the university level, adult educa- 
tion, and technical assistanée; the experts ad- 
vocated: (1) a study “of the extent to which the 
labor legislation of the member countries is en- 
forced, and of the influence that this legislation, 
when enforced, has had on the improvement 
of labor relations in the various countries” (an 
extremely useful, though delicate, recommenda- 
tion whose execution will certainly cause con- 
siderable technical difficulties); and (2) efforts ‘‘to 


For example, the project to create an Inter-American Labor Institute, 
which was approved as Resolution No, X XIII in the Final Report of the 
7th International American Conference, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
December 3-26, 1933. 

8 See A Produtividade da V f0-de-Obra na America Latina (Pan American 
Union, Inter-American ECOSOC Doc. 49, Add. 5 of June 9, 1960), which 
reviews such aspects as recruitment, readaptation and rehabilitation, ex- 
cessive manpower, inadequate wage systems, deficient nutrition, bad health, 
low levels of education, labor mobility, defects in the organization of work 
in enterprises, and bad relationships between employers and employees, as 
well as absenteeism, turnover, lack of adjustment to industrial conditions, 
unemployment, and certain institutional factors of labor productivity. 

19 See footnote 15. 

* The Final Report of this meeting was published as Inter-American 
ECOSOC Doc. OEA/Ser.H/v ES, No. 49, May 12, 1960. 


foster the organization of permanent labor-man- 
agement commissions, both national and inter- 
American, by industry, for the purpose of develop- 
ing communications and cooperation between both 
groups,” a recommendation obviously inspired by 
the ILO industrial committees. Whereas pre- 
vious OAS labor programs have failed to come up 
to expectations because they attempted too 
much,!” the Bogota recommendations, owing to 
their realistic orientation, may serve as a better 
starting point for future OAS social activities. 


Labor Productivity 


Latin America is backward in the worldwide 
campaign to raise productivity standards. Labor 
productivity " is one of the most essential aspects 
of productivity programs in that region, though 
in economically more advanced countries it 
might become less important with growing 
mechanization and automation. 

An ECLA study on the textile industry in 
1951 * showed a low rate of labor productivity 
and outlined an economically sound approach 
by which it could be raised immediately and 
considerably through action by government, 
management, and labor. 

Some Latin American countries, among them 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and the Central 
American nations, have set up in the last 5 
years a network of productivity centers to foster 
improvements in productivity. Unfortunately, 
perhaps with the exception of the Mexican 
institute, they are not yet operating very suc- 
cessfully. 

One could also hardly give much importance 
to the direct effects of comprehensive technical 
assistance programs in this field promoted by 
several international agencies, although the re- 
sources earmarked for this purpose are, in some 
instances, very generous (e.g., an ILO produc- 
tivity program initiated in Argentina is assured 
a total amount of not less than $5 million from 
the United Nations “Special Fund’’). 

These shortcomings led the Pan American 
Union to hold the Inter-American Meeting of 
Advisers on Productivity in Mexico, April 18-22, 
1960. After reviewing the responsibilities of 
governments, private investors, labor unions, 
and research and university centers in the field 
of productivity and analyzing the main pro- 
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ductivity factors, the group agreed that a Latin 
American Productivity Center should be estab- 
lished to coordinate and develop, on a proper 
scientific basis, the productivity campaigns in 
Latin America. 

The goals, the principal fields of activity, the 
organization and structure of the proposed center, 
as well as its program of action were set out 
at the meeting. It seems, however, in view of 
the latest report of the subcommittee of the 
“Committee of 21,” set up to “study the 
formulation of new measures for economic co- 
operation” in close connection with the well- 
known program of “Pan American Operation,” 
that in the near future (the next 5 years, say) 
the emphasis will be shifted to a broad research 
and technical assistance program, with the center 
being sidetracked for the time being. The 
reasons given by the subcommittee are the present 
lack of economists and engineers who could be 
assigned to the center and objections to the 
growing number of inter-American agencies. 
They do not involve any criticism of the pro- 
ductivity center project as such. 


The Latin American Common Market 


The Free Trade Association (with a member- 
ship of seven Latin American countries) consti- 
tuted by the Montevideo Treaty of February 18, 
1960, as well as the tripartite (Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and El Salvador, at this moment) Central 
American Economic Association set up by the 
convention signed on January 9, 1960, are only 
the first milestones on the way to the creation of 
a Latin American common market. 

It is evident that the development of a com- 
mon commercial market in Latin America is in- 
separable from a regional common labor market, 
though this goal can hardly be achieved in the 
next few years. The best utilization of human 
resources can be attained only through a free ex- 
change of manpower between the Latin American 
republics. Such a program would not exclude an 
open-door policy with regard to immigration from 
other continents but would imply a certain pref- 


erential treatment for American workers. There- 
fore, it does not seem premature to outline the 
minimum essentials for the multilateral regulation 
of social consequences of a common market: 

1. Liberalization of immigration laws for immi- 
grants from other American countries. 

2. Revision of the “labor nationalization acts” 
(in force in Brazil, Mexico, Costa Rica, Chile, and 
Cuba, among others) which require companies to 
hire a certain proportion of nationals and also 
frequently specify what their share of the payroll 
must be. 

3. Establishment of systematic cooperation be- 
tween national employment services to facilitate 
the clearing of employment offers and demands, 
based on unified classification of occupations and 
professions. 

4. Maintenance of social security rights of Amer- 
ican migrants, a mechanism which guarantees that 
no social security rights acquired in one country are 
lost upon migrating to another. 

5. Equalization of social charges as well as of 
taxes in the various countries. 

There is already considerable movement within 
Latin America by political refugees, seasonal rural 
manpower, and frontier residents who work on the 
other side of the border. However, everything 
leads one to believe that the impending economic 
integration of that part of the Western Hemisphere 
will substantially increase intra-American migra- 
tions, particularly by industrial manpower, which 
so far has been left out of such movements. 


* * *« 


Some of the discussion in this article might 
create an initial impression of a rather difficult, 
even somewhat gloomy, position of Latin American 
labor. This impression would, however, be very 
far from reality. The upward social mobility in 
several countries, the workers’ increasing intel- 
lectual and cultural progress, their increasing or- 
ganization in labor unions, etc., appear to be 
highlights of the panorama of Latin America in 
the troublesome postwar period. 


%1 See Pan American Union, OEA Ser. G. VII SUBCECE-71, June 2, 
1960, p. 33. 
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GENERAL WAGE CHANGES were put into effect for 
about 8.7 million production and related workers 
in manufacturing during 1959. These workers 
accounted for about 83 percent of the 10.5 million 
employed in factories in which general wage 
changes occur.' 

The most common increases effective during the 
year averaged 9 but less than 10 cents an hour. 
Expressed as a percentage of average hourly earn- 
ings (excluding premium pay for overtime), the 
most frequent increases amounted to 3% but less 
than 4 percent. Considering only increases de- 
cided upon during the year and excluding deferred 
and cost-of-living adjustments, the most common 
advance was 7 but less than 8 cents an hour, or 3 
but less than 3% percent. 

About one-third of the factory production work- 
ers were employed where one or more supplemen- 
tary benefits were introduced or liberalized in 1959. 
This proportion increased to one-half in those 
situations where decisions on wages or supplemen- 
tary benefits were actually made during the year 
and to two-thirds in union establishments in which 
settlements were concluded. 


Measures of Wage Change 


This analysis of wage developments in manu- 
facturing is the first by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to include nonunion and small union situa- 
tions. The data on which it is based exclude 
establishments in which wages are changed only 
by adjustments for individual workers. Hitherto, 
the Bureau’s summaries of current wage develop- 
ments have been confined to major collective 
bargaining situations affecting 1,000 or more work- 
ers in nonmanufacturing as well as manufacturing.” 


This article presents two basically different 
types of data on general wage changes: 

One type shows all general wage changes effec- 
tive during the year regardless of when they were 
decided upon or agreed to and includes factories 
where, by decision or agreement, no change was 
made. The general wage changes presented in 
this tabulation, therefore, include cost-of-living 
escalator adjustments and deferred or improve- 
ment factor increases effective in 1959 but decided 
upon in earlier years, as well as rate adjustments 
resulting from collective bargaining settlements 
or unilateral employer decisions reached during 
the year. These figures are labeled “total wage 
changes effective in 1959.” 

The second basic type of data, designed to show 
only wage changes that reflect the economic 
climate during the year, is limited to establish- 
ments in which there were decisions on wages in 
1959—either by negotiation or by unilateral em- 
ployer action. For long-term contracts concluded 
in 1959, the changes presented are limited to those 
going into effect during the first 12 months follow- 
ing the contract date. These data exclude union- 
ized plants in which no collective bargaining on 
wages was concluded during 1959; however, they 
include all nonunion establishments that make 
general wage changes except for a few that had 
announced 1959 wage plans in earlier years. They 
are designated ‘‘wage decisions reached in 1959.” 

Subsidiary tabular materials show the total 
amount of changes affecting workers whose wage 
rates were changed by 1959 decisions. In other 
words, they add to the changes decided on during 
1959 any automatic cost-of-living escalator adjust- 
ments these same workers received during the 
calendar year. These data are included on the 
assumption that the size of the negotiated changes 
in wage rates may be affected by the existence of 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. They are called 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 General wage changes include adjustments affecting 10 percent or more 
of the production and related workers in an establishment but exclude merit 
and automatic length of service increases. 

The measure of wage changes used is the average change for all workers 
covered by a collective bargaining settlement or for all production workers in 
an establishment, even though, in a few instances, the changes applied to 
some workers but not all. Only about 225,000 workers were employed in 
establishments where general wage increases in 1959 were confined to part of 
the work force. 

2 Statistical summaries of major collective bargaining situations in non- 
manufacturing as well as in manufacturing establishments will continue to 
be published as part of the Current Wage Developments reports. The 1950 
summary is in Current Wage Developments, No. 151. 
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GENERAL WaGE CHANGES! IN 
MANUFACTURING, 1959 


[Number in thousands] 


TABLE 1. 





Total wage Wage 
chan decisions 
effective reached 

in 1959 2 in 1959 3 





Type and amount of wage 
action 
Production and related workers 





Approx-| Per- |Approx-) Per- | Approx- 
imate | cent | imate | cent | imate 
number} b number 
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1 For definition, see text footnote 
at or oonwe upon and effective durin; 
1959 plus increases effective in 1959 but d a oe earlier years an 
cost-of- living escalator adjustments effective during the y: 
sc in wage rates negotiated or decided upon ona nd effective during 
1959; excludes o—— effective in 1959 but decided Lay in earlier years, 
efective in future yeu -eameme and changes decided upon in 1959 but 
effective in future 


4 Changes in wage rates negotiated or decided upon and effective during 
the year we cost-of- a Ay —— adjustments effective during the year 
in these same establishments; excludes effective in — but decided 
earlier and changes decided in $950 but effective in futuré 

5 Bed pan only establishments that have a policy of ma — gerieral wage 

vo excludes about 1,245,000 workers in non establishments report- 
ing that they never make general wage changes as well as 108,000 in union 
pcre my (72,000 of these in large union situations) in which actions on 
in 1959 were not known. 
mployment totals shown for total wage changes effective in 1959 include 
oe Gero a Sa ae 1959 and total wage changes effective 
where decisions were reached in 1959 exclude employment in union estab- 
lishments (780,000 in all union and 6 519,000 in union establishments) 
in which there was either no bargaining on wages in 1959 or bargaining was 
not concluded, as well as a smal! number of workers in nonunion establish- 
ments in which deferred Nanas increases went into effect in 1959. 
6 Less than 0.05 percent. 

7 In the case of union establishments, includes ted increases sched- 
uled to go into effect during the 12-month period fol Ee the effective date 
Se ees. In other establishments, includes increases effective in 


year 

The columns for total wage changes effective in 1959 include but the others 
erclude deferred increases effective during the year. For inclusion and ex- 
clusion of cost-of-living adjustments, see footnotes 2, 3, and 4. 

§ Insufficient information to compute amount of increase. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


“total wage changes effective where wage decisions 
were reached in 1959.” 


Wage Changes Effective in 1959 


General wage changes were widespread for pro- 
duction and related workers in manufacturing in 
1959. Of the estimated 10.5 million such workers 
employed in factories that have a policy of making 
general wage changes, about 8.7 million, or 83 
percent, received adjustments during the year 
(table 1).3 

About 1.8 million workers, or 17 percent, re- 
ceived no general wage-rate increase in 1959 and 
about 4,000, or less than 0.1 percent, received a 
pay reduction. The workers whose rates of pay 
did not change comprised four groups: (1) About 
234,000 were employed in unionized plants where 
bargaining over wages during 1959 resulted in 
agreement not to change wage rates; (2) another 
159,000 were employed where wage negotiations 


_ had not been concluded by year end;* (3) about 


621,000 were employed where there was no bar- 
gaining on wages during 1959, because contracts 
either did not permit bargaining or were not 
reopened; and (4) the remaining 795,000 were 
mostly in nonunion firms. Substantial numbers 
of small establishments apparently delayed negoti- 
ations or decisions on wage changes pending the 
outcome of basic steel negotiations. 

The most common wage increases effective in 
1959 were 9 but less than 10 cents an hour; these 
applied to one out of eight production workers 
employed in factories where general wage changes 
are made. Increases of 10 but less than 11 cents 
and 7 but less than 8 cents each accounted for 
more than one-tenth of the workers. When the 
increases are expressed as a percentage of average 
hourly earnings excluding premium pay for over- 
time, they averaged 3% but less than 4 percent 
for almost 18 percent of the workers; another 11 
percent received 3 but less than 3% percent 
raises. Increases of 3% percent or more went to 
about three-fifths of the workers receiving raises 

3 An estimated 55,000 manufacturing establishments with about 14 million 
of the 11.9 million production and related workers normally change wage rates 
only on an individual basis and do not make general wage changes. Most of 
these nonunion firms are smal] but some employ substantial numbers of 


workers. These establishments are excluded from this summary. 
Employment data used here refer to January 1959, the base date used for the 


summary. 

‘This figure excludes workers in the basic steel and related industries 
where negotiations were not concluded but where there was a cost-of-living 
escalator adjustment during 1959. 
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during the year and over half were employed 
where increases averaged 8 or more cents. 

Of the increases effective in 1959, those for about 
5.6 million workers resulted from either negotia- 
tions concluded during the year or, in nonunion 
situations, employer decisions reached during the 
year (table 2). The most common increase de- 
cided upon in 1959 amounted to 7 but less than 8 
cents an hour. The most frequent increase, 
expressed as a percentage of average hourly earn- 
ings excluding overtime, was 3 but less than 3% 
percent, covering 13.8 percent of all workers af- 
fected by 1959 wage decisions. Increases aver- 
aging 3% but less than 4 percent were almost as 
common. 

Since cost-of-living escalator adjustments were 
relatively small during 1959 and, moreover, 
affected relatively few workers in establishments 


where wage decisions were concluded during the 
year, the addition of these adjustments to in- 
creases decided upon in 1959 did not appreciably 
change the picture of wage increases. 

An unusually large proportion of the 3 million 
manufacturing production workers covered by 
cost-of-living escalator clauses—about 800,000— 
received only an escalator adjustment during the 
year. Most of these workers were in the basic steel 
and steel fabricating industries where negotiations 
either were not concluded during 1959 or did not 
provide for any increase during 1959 beyond a 
1-cent cost-of-living escalator adjustment received 
under the previous contract. 

Of the workers receiving increases in 1959, about 
2.3 million, concentrated in unionized automobile, 
automobile parts, farm and electrical equipment, 
and aircraft factories, received pay increases 


TABLE 2. CoMPARISON OF GENERAL WAGE CHANGES! IN ALL MANUFACTURING AND UNION EsTaBLISHMENTS, 1959 





Total wage changes effective in 
1959 3 


Wage decisions reached in 1959! Total wage changes effective where 


wage decisions were reached in 1959 





Type and amount of wage action 
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Approximate number of production and 
related workers (in thousands) in manu- 
facturing establishments with general 
wage change po 











5,010 


6, 678 4, 301 2,121 6, 678 4, 301 2,121 























1 For definition, see text footnote 1. 

2 For definition, see footnote 2, table 1. 

3 For definition, see footnote 3, table 1. 

‘ For definition’ see footnote 4, table 1 

$ Establishmenis in which a majority of the production and related workers 
were covered by union agreemen 

6 Establishments covered by a agreements affecting 1,000 or more 
workers. Included are not only establishments normally employing 1,000 


or more workers, but smaller establishments covered by a multiunit agree- 
ment affecting 1,000 or more workers. 
7 For groups covered by the various totals, see footnote 5, table 1. 
§ Less than 0.05 percent. 


* For scope and employment coverage, see footnote 7, 7 1. 
© Insufficient information to compute amount of 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLE 3. CHANGES IN SUPPLEMENTARY PRACTICES 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1959 





Percent of production and related 
workers in— 
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Approximate number of production 
and related workers (in thousands) 
in establishments 


with general wage change policies *_. 














1 See footnote 5, table 2. 
2 See footnote 6, table 2. 





agreed to or announced in earlier years.’ A ma- 
jority of these workers also received cost-of-living 
escalator increases. The most common pay ad- 
vances effective for this group of workers, as for all 
workers receiving increases in 1959, totaled 9 but 
less than 10 cents, or 3% but less than 4 percent. 


Nonuniform Wage Adjustments 


In recent years, increasing attention has been 
paid to the problem of maintaining differentials in 
pay among occupations. In the years immediately 
after World War II, the prevailing tendency to- 
ward uniform cents-per-hour increases had nar- 
rowed percentage differentials. By contrast, in 
1959, 4.7 million factory production workers— 
more than half of those receiving increases—were 
employed in establishments in which wage adjust- 
ments were not uniform for all workers. 

Uniform percentage increases or adjustments in 
which cents-per-hour increases were greater for 


those in higher wage brackets applied to about 3.2 
million workers, or 37 percent of those receiving 
pay increases during 1959. About 4 percent of the 
workers were employed where uniform cents-per- 
hour increases were supplemented by extra in- 
creases to skilled workers, while 6 percent were 
employed where special increases were given to 
other types of workers. A million workers, or about 
11 percent, were employed where other types of 
nonuniform adjustments were made—for example, 
where increases differed for time and piece workers. 

An analysis limited to negotiated increases 
would show a higher proportion receiving non- 
uniform changes, since most of the 800,000 workers 
who got only cost-of-living escalator adjustments, 
included in total changes effective in 1959, received 
uniform money amounts. 


Supplementary Benefits 


In addition to these general wage changes, one 
or more supplementary benefits were liberalized ‘or 
added during 1959 in establishments employing 
about 3.6 million factory production or related 
workers—about one-third of all those employed in 
the manufacturing plants covered by this sum- 
mary (table 3). Most frequently involved were 
health and welfare benefits, improved in plants 
with almost 2.3 million workers, or about one-fifth 
of the total. Paid holidays, paid vacations, and 
pensions were each changed in establishments 
employing about 1% million workers. 

Unlike wages, supplementary practices are most 
commonly changed only in the years in which 
long-term agreements are concluded. Hence, 
limiting the analysis to establishments (both 
union and nonunion) in which wage decisions were 
made during 1959 raises the proportion of workers 
employed where supplementary practices were 
liberalized or introduced to slightly more than 
one-half. 


Developments in Union Situations 


Of the 11.9 million production and related 
workers employed in manufacturing in January 
1959, slightly more than two-thirds worked in 
factories in which a majority of workers were 


5 See Deferred Increases and Escalator Clauses (in Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1958, pp. 1362-1365), which relates to major collective bargaining 
situations. 
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covered by collective bargaining agreements. Of 
the 10.5 million workers covered by this analysis, 
the proportion was still higher—almost four-fifths. 
Consequently, separate information is shown in 
tables 2 and 3 for all unionized establishments as 
well as for unionized establishments covered by 
agreements affecting 1,000 or more workers. 

Comparisons between union establishments and 
manufacturing as a whole may reflect differences 
in the extent of unionization among industry 
groups and, hence, differences in industry patterns 
of wage change as well as in establishment size. 
Unionization is much more widespread in such 
industries as metalworking, paper, and rubber, 
than in textiles, leather, lumber, and furniture, 
for example.* Unionization is also more common 
in large than in small establishments. 

Similarly, differences between all union estab- 
lishments and major union situations may be 
related to industry differences. The information 
for large unionized situations reflects mainly 
developments in such industries as metalworking, 
rubber, and apparel (where individual companies 
are small but association bargaining is important). 
The smaller situations included in the union total, 
on the other hand, are heavily concentrated in 
industries such as food and printing. 

With the high proportion of workers in major 
collective bargaining situations accounted for by 
industries where pattern bargaining is widespread 
(e.g., automobiles, rubber, meatpacking, nonfer- 
rous smelting and refining, and pulp and paper), 
the size of the wage increases was somewhat more 
uniform among major union situations than among 
all union or all manufacturing establishments. 
Because employees in basic steel and related 


* For data on the extent of union contract coverage by industry group, see 
Collective Bargaining Coverage in Factory Employment, 1958 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1960. pp, 345-349). 

7 In this summary, all changes in supplementary benefits in major collective 
bargaining situations were assigned to the year in which they were negotiated 
even though some agreements made certain benefits effective in subsequent 
years. In other—nonunion and small union—situations, changes in supple- 
mentary benefits were included in the summary for the year in which they 
went into effect. This difference in approach may slightly understate the 
proportion of workers in union situations as compared with all situations 
affected by changes in benefits effective in 1959. Changes in supplementary 
practices are expressed in terms of the total number of production workers in 
establishments in which the practice was changed even though all of them 
would not be affected immediately (for example, by addition of a fourth week 
of vacation for workers with more than 20 years’ service). 

For information on changes in supplementary practices put into effect 
in those situations in which wage decisions were made during 1959, classified 
according to the size of the change in wage rates put into effect, see Wage 
Developments in Manufacturing, 1959—Summary Release (August 1960, 
available on request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics). 


industries received only a l-cent cost-of-living 
increase during the year, the proportion of workers 
for whom the total wage change effective during 
the year was under 1 percent or under 3 cents was 
appreciably greater in major union manufacturing 
situations than in all manufacturing (table 2). 

Unionized and all manufacturing establish- 
ments differed significantly in the proportion of 
workers receiving wage increases and in the ex- 
tent to which supplementary benefits were changed 
for workers in establishments in which decisions 
were reached. Whereas 17 percent of the pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing as a whole 
received no wage increase during 1959, the cor- 
responding proportion in all union and large 
union situations was between 12 and 13 percent. 
In situations where wage decisions were reached 
during the year, the contrast was even greater. 

Among unionized plants in which bargaining 
was concluded, about two-thirds of the workers 
got improved benefits; in large union situations, 
the proportion was about four-fifths.” As previ- 
ously indicated, the comparable proportion for all 
manufacturing was slightly more than one-half. 

These comparisons based on establishments 
in which wage decisions were reached are influ- 
enced by lack of a breakdown for nonunion estab- 
lishments comparable to the classification of 
union situations by whether negotiations over 
wages were concluded during the year. The 
union plants in which negotiations were not con- 
cluded are omitted entirely from the summary 
of wage decisions in tables 1 and 2. Of necessity, 
however, both tables include all nonunion estab- 
lishments except the small group in which the 
existence of deferred wage increases (decided on 
prior to 1959) indicates that no wage decisions 
were reached in 1959. 

If changes in supplementary practices are re- 
lated to the total number of workers employed, 
including those in establishments in which there 
was no bargaining on wages during the year, the 
difference between unionized and all establish- 
ments largely disappears (table 3). However, 
in all union establishments, as well as in major 
collective bargaining situations, the number of 
workers affected by changes in more than one 
benefit was greater than in all manufacturing. 
Changes in pensions were appreciably more fre- 
quent in major collective bargaining situations 
than in all manufacturing. 





New Organizing 
by Unions 
During the 1950’s 


JOSEPH KRISLOV* 





THE ORGANIZATION of unorganized workers has 
been and continues to be a major objective of the 
American labor movement. Success in new organ- 
izing depends largely upon the ability of unions 
to win representation rights (usually through 
elections conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board) and then to negotiate a contract 
with the employer. Although knowledge of the 
success of new organizational efforts is important 
for an appraisal of the current status of the 
American labor movement, few empirical data 
on the subject have been available. As Professor 
Spielmans pointed out in 1956, the tabulations 
in the annual reports of NLRB do not distinguish 
between organizational and raiding elections.’ 

The data on new organizing presented in this 
article were specially tabulated by the National 
Labor Relations Board for the author. They 
cover representation elections conducted by the 
Board for 5 alternate fiscal years, beginning with 
1951. The elections in these 5 years constitute 
50.5 percent of the 53,184 representation elections 
during the entire decade of the 1950’s, and the 
eligible voters in the 5 years studied account for 
48.5 percent of the 5,796,649 persons eligible to 
vote in all representation elections conducted 
during the decade. Moreover, the selected fiscal 
years include periods of recession and high 
economic activity as well as “‘normal’”’ times. 
Hence, it can be assumed that the data for the 
5 years reasonably reflect the pattern of elections 
during the entire decade. 
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The NLRB derived the data from their punch- 
card records of petitions for representation elec- 
tions. Cards for elections in which the petition 
indicated the existence of a prior bargaining agent 
were eliminated, to yield a tabulation of all 
elections in which a union was seeking to organize 
an unorganized unit. Two measures of organi- 
zational effort were provided: a count of elections 
and a count of eligible voters. The data on the 
number of elections and of eligible voters were 
further separated into five industrial classifica- 
tions: manufacturing, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
services, and other industries. 

Several conclusions emerge from an analysis of 
these data. First, about half of the workers 
eligible to vote in NLRB-conducted elections in 
unorganized units during the period were in 
units choosing collective bargaining agents. 
Second, the number of both elections and eligible 
voters in unorganized units increased as a propor- 
tion of all NLRB elections in 1957, after the 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement went into 
effect,? but the absolute number of eligible voters 
in unorganized units was lower in the last 3 
years studied than in the 2 earlier years. Third, 
the proportions of union victories and eligible 
voters choosing a collective bargaining agent 
declined substantially during the 1950’s. In the 
last 3 selected years, an average of only 125,000 
workers chose a bargaining agent. Finally, about 
two-thirds of the elections and over four-fifths 
of the eligible voters were in manufacturing; 
only nominal proportions of elections and voters 
were in the relatively unorganized trade and service 
sectors. However, unions were generally as 
successful in the latter industries as in manu- 
facturing. 


New Organizing Elections 


Table 1 relates the number of, and eligible voters 
in, new organizing elections to all NLRB repre- 
sentation elections for the 5 years. Approxi- 
mately 1.6 million workers were eligible to vote in 
these elections. For the entire decade, then, it 


*Lecturer, McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University. 

1Jobn V. Spielmans, Measuring the Results of Organizational Union 
Representation Elections (in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N.Y., January 1956, p. 282). 

2 The agreement became effective on June 8, 1954, but the data for fiscal 
year 1955 do not fully reflect its influence since they undoubtedly include 
elections resulting from petitions filed before the effective date. (For text 
of the agreement, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1954, pp. 38-40.) 
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TABLE 1. Votina 1n New OrGaAnizinG Exections Con- 
DUCTED BY THE NATIONAL LaBorR RELATIONS Boarp, 
SeLectep YEARS, 1951-59 





Fiscal year ending June 30— 
Item 





1955 1957 





All representation elections !....| 6, 4,729 





Eligible voters in all represen- 
tation elections 
Eligible voters in new organizing 
elections: 
Number 
Percent of all voters 
Union victories in new organiz- 
ing elections: 


tories: 


Percent of voters in all new 
organizing elections 61 53 41 43 




















! Excludes decertification elections, which typically account for about 3 
percent of all representation elections. 


can be assumed that over 3 million unorganized 
workers were eligible to vote in elections con- 
ducted by the NLRB. 

As indicated in table 1, at least three-fourths of 
all NLRB representation elections were held in 
unorganized units. The proportion of elections 
in unorganized units declined slightly from 1951 
to 1955, but increased to 87 percent in 1957 and, 
although lower in 1959, was still 82 percent. The 
increased proportion of elections in unorganized 
units in the latter 2 years indicates that the No- 
Raiding Agreement has had some success in 
reducing the number of raids.? 

‘Because unions are more likely to raid larger 
units, the proportion of eligible voters in new 
organizing elections has been consistently much 
lower than the proportion of new organizing 
elections. Nevertheless, the trend for eligible 
voters in new organizing elections has been similar 
to that for elections. The proportion of eligible 
voters in unorganized units declined from 1951 to 
1955, but increased to 67 percent in 1957 and then 
receded to 65 percent in 1959. The increased 
proportion of voters in unorganized units also 
indicates that the No-Raiding Agreement has 
had some success in reducing the number of raids. 

Despite the increased proportion of eligible 
voters in new organizing elections in 1957 and 
1959, the actual number of eligible voters in these 
elections was less than 600,000. In 1951 and 
1953, nearly 750,000 workers were eligible to vote 


in new organizing elections. These data tend to 
confirm the view that there have been almost no 
large-scale unionization attempts during the 
1950’s.' 

Except for 1959, the average number of eligible 
voters in unorganized units was relatively stable 
during the 5 selected years. The average size in 
1951 was 74; in 1953, it was 78; in 1955, 76; in 
1957, 75; but in 1959, it was only 63. 


Union Victories 


Table 1 also relates the elections won by 
unions and eligible voters therein to all new 
organizing. A total of slightly over 825,000 
workers were eligible to vote in the elections in 
which unions received a majority. Hence, it is 
probable that roughly twice that number were 
eligible to vote in unorganized units in which 
unions received a majority vote during the 1950’s. 
It would, however, be erroneous to assume that 
all these workers were added to union membership 
rolls. Despite its victory, a union may have been 
unable to negotiate a contract and may have 
subsequently lost worker support. Moreover, 
even if the union did negotiate a contract, all of 


3 See Joseph Krislov, The No-Raiding Agreements After Five Years (in 
Labor Law Journal, Chicago, December 1959, pp. 861-866, 894). 

4 Joseph Shister, The Impact of the Taft-Hartley Act on Union Strength 
and Collective Bargaining (in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N.Y., April 1958, p. 343). 


TaBLE 2. PERCENTAGE DiIsTRIBUTION oF New Onr- 
GANIZING ELECTIONS AND ELIGIBLE VoTERS BY MaJor 
InpusTRIESs, SELECTED YEARs, 1951-59 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE oF NEw ORGANIZING ELECTIONS 
AND EuicrBLe Voters In Units CHoosinc BARGAIN- 
inc AGENTs IN Four INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS, 
SeLectep YxEaRs, 1951-59 





Fiscal year ending June 30— 
Industry 
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the workers did not necessarily join the union. 
Whether these particular workers became union 
members or not, however, total union membership 
in the United States increased by 2.7 million from 
the end of 1949 to the end of 1958.5 

The proportion of union victories declined in 
each year, from 70 percent in 1951 to 58 percent 
in 1959. Similarly, the eligible voters in units 
choosing representation declined from about 60 
percent in both 1951 and 1953 to 41 percent in 
1957. Unions won a slightly higher proportion— 
43 percent—in 1959. These data tend to confirm 
the view that successful organizing has become 
increasingly more difficult in the past decade.® 

The average number of eligible voters in units 
won by unions was relatively stable in the first 
3 years studied: 64 in 1951, 72 in 1953, and 67 
in 1955. In 1957 and 1959, however, the average 
size of units won by unions dropped to 51 and 47, 
respectively. In each of the 5 selected years, the 
average size of units won by unions was less than 


§ See Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1959 (BLS Bull. 1267, 1960). 

6 Harold W. Davey, The Operational Impact of the Taft-Hartley Act Upon 
Collective Bargaining Relationships, in Harold W. Davey, Howard 8, Kalt- 
enborn, and Stanley H. Ruttenberg, eds., New Dimensions in Collective 
Bargaining (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959), pp. 186-187. 

‘In any case, about four-fifths of all NLRB representation elections con- 
ducted during the 1950’s—in organized as well as unorganized units—in- 
volved bargaining units of less than 100 workers. See Appendix Statistical 
Tables in the annual reports of the National Labor Relations Board for the 
fiscal years 1950-59. 

§ See Manpower—Challenge of the 1960s (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1960), p. 9. 


that of all units in new organizing elections, which 
was given in the preceding section. The differ- 
ences, although fairly small, suggest that unions 
have been somewhat less successful in elections 
in large than in small unorganized units.’ 


Industrial Distribution 


About two-thirds of the new organizing elections 
and four-fifths of all eligible voters for the 5 se- 
lected years were in manufacturing (table 2). 
Only 22 percent of the elections and about 11 
percent of the eligible voters were in wholesale 
trade, retail trade, and services. Thus, the 
organizational efforts of the labor movement have 
remained largely concentrated in manufacturing. 

There is, however, some evidence of increased 
organizational effort in wholesale trade, retail 
trade, and services. As indicated in table 2, the 
proportion of eligible voters in retail trade in 1955, 
1957, and 1959 was about 1% times that in 1951 
and 1953. Secondly, 1959 shows some decrease 
in the proportion of both elections and eligible 
voters in manufacturing, and some increase in the 
proportion of elections in retail trade and services 
and in the proportion of eligible voters in services. 
If the 1959 pattern of elections is maintained 
during the 1960’s, there may be reason to expect 
considerable organizational effort in these three 
relatively unorganized industries. This prospect 
is consistent with the anticipated higher rate of 
growth in employment in trade and services than 
in manufacturing.® 

Finally, the union victory rate in wholesale 
trade, retail trade, and services compares favor- 
ably with that in manufacturing (table 3). 
Unions won a higher percentage of elections, com- 
pared with manufacturing, in wholesale trade in 
4 of the 5 years; in retail trade in 2 of the 5 years; 
and in services in 4 of the 5 years. In addition, a 
greater proportion of employees chose collective 
bargaining agents in wholesale trade than in 
manufacturing in 4 of the 5 years; in retail trade 
in 3 of the 5 years; and in services in 4 of the 5 
years. While few of these differences are statisti- 
cally significant, they suggest that new organizing 
has been at least as successful in the three rela. 
tively unorganized industries as in manufacturing: 





The Reactions 
of Employees to 
Office Automation 


EINAR HARDIN* 





WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS of changes in 
work environment caused by the installation of 
an electronic computer? How do employees feel 
about the computer and the changes it brings? 
How do employees in departments that are 
affected by automation differ from those in un- 
affected departments in their experiences with 
changes, regardless of cause, in work environment? 
How do affected and unaffected departments 
differ with respect to changes in job satisfaction 
during the installation period and to job satisfac- 
tion prevailing after the installation? The pres- 
ent study addresses itself to these questions. It 
is based on data collected in two questionnaire 
surveys conducted in a medium-size insurance 
company, one before and one after the installation 
of an IBM 650 electronic data processing machine.' 


Scope and Methodology 


The insurance company consisted of a home 
office located in a small midwestern city (where 
it was the largest employer of clerical personnel), 
a branch office situated in a metropolitan area, 
and claims adjustment offices in various cities. 
For several years preceding the computer instal- 
lation, total company full-time employment had 
remained at approximately 400 persons, and part- 
time employment was negligible. No layoffs had 
occurred for at least 5 years. However, employ- 
ment had declined in the home office and risen 
in the branch office, primarily as a result of the 


transfer of many activities from the home to the 
branch office and the movement, a year or two 
before, of all home office activities into a new single 
building from several inadequate facilities. There 
were few personnel transfers among offices. The 
company was not a very profitable one but was 
known as a good employer. 

An International Business Machines 650 elec- 
tronic data processing machine, a standard model 
with card input and output and with ordinary 
magnetic drum memory, was installed in the home 
office in December 1957. After 2 weeks’ testing 
of equipment and programs, the computer was 
successively given the tasks of checking premium 
computations performed by agents, computing 
premiums and assembling policy-declaration data 
for policies written in the home office, and com- 
piling statistical and accounting reports. 

The checking of agents’ computations and the 
processing of policies written in the home office 
were fully automated by the beginning of May 
1958. Conversion of other tasks was not com- 
pleted until the fall of 1958 or later, but neverthe- 
less, computer utilization, including time for 
machine testing and repair, rose from 15 percent 
in January 1958 to 84 percent in April 1958.” 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Economics and the Labor and Indus. 
trial Relations Center, Michigan State University. 

This study is part of the automation research project of the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center at Michigan State University. The author is 
indebted to William A. Faunce, William H. Form, and Eugene H. Jacobson 
for constructive comments on earlier drafts of the paper. He also gratefully 
acknowledges the generous help which the company and its employees gave 
the Center in conducting the research project. 

1 Empirical research addressing itself at least in part to the first two ques- 
tions has been published by Harold F. Craig, Administering a Conversion 
to Electronic Accounting (Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1955); The Introduction of an Electronic Computer 
in a Large Insurance Company (U.S. Department of Labor, BLS Studies in 
Automatic Technology No. 2, 1955; and Monthly Labor Review, January 
1956, pp. 17-19); Adjustment to an Automatic Airline Reservation System 
(in Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, pp. 1014-1016); Floyd C. Mann, 
The Impact of Electronic Accounting Equipment on the White Collar 
Worker in a Public Utility Company, in Man and Automation (New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Technology Project, 1956), pp. 32-39; Floyd C. 
Mann and Lawrence K. Williams, Organizational Impact of White Collar 
Automation, in Proceedings of the 11th Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations 
Research Association (Madison, Wis., IRRA Publication 22, 1959), pp. 
59-69; C. Edward Weber, Impact of Electronic Data Processing on Clerical 
Skills (in Personnel Administration, Washington, January-February 1959, 
Pp. 20-26); and Change in Managerial Manpower With Mechanization 
of Data Processing (in Journal of Business, Chicago, Vol. 32, 1959, pp. 151- 
163); and Eugene H. Jacobson and others, Employee Attitudes Toward 
Technological Change in a Medium Sized Insurance Company (in Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Washington, Vol. 43, 1959, pp. 349-354). A study 
directed toward the two latter questions has been reported by the author in 
Computer Automation, Work Environment, and Employee Satisfaction 
(in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., July 1960, pp. 
559-567). 

2 The utilization figures were based on 8 regular one-shift work month. 
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Fearing that news about the computer installa- 
tion would have adverse effects upon employee 
attitudes, the company delayed announcement of 
the installation until October 1957, and it is un- 
likely that much information had spread infor- 
mally through the company before then. At that 
time, top management made a statement about 
the impending installation and its purposes, and 
gave assurances that, in accordance with long- 
standing company policy, it would not jeopardize 
any employee’s job. No specific guarantee of 
earnings or of aid in retraining was made. Early in 
November 1957, all home office employees were 
called to special information meetings at which 
technical information was given and questions 
from employees were answered; however, no spe- 
cific changeover plans were presented. Personnel 
whose tasks were to be affected directly by the 
computer were instructed in the new work proce- 
dures during the first week of November. Group 
meetings in the branch office were not held until 
April 1958, when that office was to be affected. 

The computer installation had a much greater 
impact on the procedures and tasks of some de- 
partments than of others. Home office depart- 
ments affected extensively, and hereafter called 
“the computer area,” consisted of the IBM key- 
punching and accounting departments, the pro- 
graming and office-systems departments, and the 
internal auditing department. Personnel in this 
area were given the tasks of computer programing 
and operation, for which they had to learn new 


TABLE 1. 


forms, codes, and sorting and tabulating routines, 
and devise new procedures for correcting errors. 
In addition, it was necessary for them to punch 
many more IBM cards than before. However, 
conventional IBM equipment also remained in use. 
The automobile underwriting department of the 
home office, the general underwriting department 
of the branch office, and the coding and policy 
typing departments of both offices were less ex- 
tensively affected by the computer installation. 
Personnel in these departments lost many tasks to 
the computer, but for many of the remaining tasks, 
they learned new forms, codes, and procedures. 
They were given practically no new tasks during 
the period covered by the study. These depart- 
ments are called ‘other affected departments” in 
this article. The term “affected departments”’ is 
used occasionally to refer to the computer area 
and other affected departments combined. 
“Unaffected departments” consisted of the re- 
maining home and branch office departments and 
accounted for the majority of the work force. The 
claims adjustment offices, which were unaffected 
by the installation, were excluded from the study. 
From November 1957 to May 1958, the super- 
visors of the computer area and of other affected 
departments attempted to defer some procedural 
changes not related to the computer so that they 
could concentrate on the conversion to automa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, however, some unrelated 
changes occurred. No substantial mechanization 
or reorganization in unaffected departments took 


CHANGEs IN JoB oR WorkK ContTENT DurING INSTALLATION PERIOD oF COMPUTER AS PERCEIVED BY EMPLOYEES 
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1 For definition of groups of departments, see text. In November 1957, 
before the installation of the computer, the computer area had 23 respondents, 
other affected de ents had 62, and unaffected departments had 161. 

2 Responses to yy question asked in May 195% survey: “Did the com- 

uter play any part in the change in your job since last November?’’ The 

gures in rows 1 through 5 show the proportion of respondents who said the 


computer was the main factor or a minor factor in the change they reported. 
The figures in row 6 refer to those who said either that there had been 
change since November or that the computer had had nothing to do with the 


’ Responses to following question asked in May 1958 survey: “What has 
happened to your job singe last November?” 
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place during the period, and the everyday altera- 
tions in work methods and tasks were excluded 
from the study. 

Data on employee response to computer auto- 
mation were collected in two questionnaire surveys 
conducted in November 1957 and May 1958.° 
More than 90 percent of eligible employees were 
questioned in each survey. The 246 employees 
who participated in both surveys were grouped 
into the computer area, the other affected de- 
partments, and the unaffected departments on 
the basis of their affiliation at the time of the 
first survey.® 

The analysis consisted in comparing the re- 
sponses of the three groups of employees to 
questions concerning— 

1. Perceived changes in work environment 
(regardless of cause) and feelings about these 
changes. 

2. Perceived impact of the computer upon 
work environment. 

3. General attitudes toward the computer 
installation. 

4. Job satisfaction. 

The departmental differences mentioned in 
the text were all significant at the 5 percent 
level or better, as determined by the chi-square 
and other tests. 


Impact of Computer Installation 


Almost two-thirds of the employees stated 
in the May 1958 survey that they had been 
unaffected by the installation of the computer, 
and very few thought the computer had brought 
them promotions or transfers. (See table 1.) 
The proportion of persons reporting computer 
impact was highest in the computer area and 


3 The questionnaire surveys were conducted by the author in cooperation 
with William A. Faunce, Gloria Cheek, John Nangle, and George Won. 
The questionnaires employed many of the items used in the study by Jacob- 
son and associates. 

‘Ineligible were company officers, building maintenance employees, 
employees whose work typically required them to spend more than half the 
time away from the office, and part-time employees. A total of 283 usable 
questionnaires were obtained in the first survey, and 295 were received in 
the second. Further details of the survey procedure and of the identified 
questionnaires employed are reported by the author and Gerald L. Hershey, 
Accuracy of Employee Reports on Changes in Pay (in Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Washington, August 1960, pp. 269-275). 

4 Only 10 of the respondents moved from one of the three groups to another 
during the following 6 months, mostly from unaffected to other affected 
departments of the branch office. 


lowest in the departments classified as unaffected. 
Great changes in work were most frequent in the 
computer area and least common in the unaf- 
fected departments. 

The employees were asked in the second survey 
whether the computer had affected each of 14 
aspects of their jobs, as listed in table 2. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent failed to answer the 
questions or chose the response category “I 
have no idea.” These respondents were primarily 
from unaffected departments. Among persons 
giving definite answers, a majority reported no 
computer impact. The computer was most 
commonly perceived to have affected variety, 
amount, and accuracy of work. It was most 
seldom thought to have affected pay, promotion 
chances, and amount of supervision. Most 
effects, except for job security and promotion 
chances, took the form of increases, such as more 
variety and greater amount of work. 

On the average for the 14 job aspects, the 
three groups of departments differed noticeably 
in the frequency and direction of perceived 
computer impact. In the computer area, 58 
percent of those giving definite responses said 
the computer had an effect, and 96 percent of the 
effects they reported were increases. This com- 
pared with 36 and 71 percent, respectively, in 
other affected departments and with 15 and 90 
percent, respectively, in the unaffected depart- 
ments. 

The computer area and other affected depart- 
ments did not differ from each other in the 
frequency of reported impact on job security, 
promotion chances, and pay, and on accuracy 
demanded by the job, work variety, and workload. 
However, the computer area reported more fre- 
quent impact upon evaluation of importance of 
job; amount of supervision; skill, planning, and 
judgment required; and work interest. Further- 
more, it reported more increases than decreases 
for each of the 14 aspects, but some differences 
were slight. In the other affected departments, 
the requirements for accuracy, skill, responsibility, 
and judgment were raised significantly more often 
than lowered, while the reverse was true for pro- 
motion chances. 

After the installation, one-third of the em- 
ployees thought it very likely or quite likely that 
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TasLe 2. CHANGES IN 14 Jos Aspects During CompuTEeR INSTALLATION PERIOD AS PERCEIVED BY EMPLOYEES OF 
THREE DEPARTMENT GROUPS 


[Percentage distribution] 
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1 For definition of Popect of departments, see text. For size of department 3 Employees were asked in the Ma hag survey to map one of the follow- 
grou , see footnote ing: “How has this as’ dog b changed in the past 6 months? 1. 
mployees were asked in the May 1958 survey to check one of the follow- more now, 2. More now, 3. No change, 4. Less now, and 5. Much 
“For this aspect of my job, the computer caused (1) less now.” The table column heads “Increased,” “Sam ecreased,”” 
r ‘some increase, ® no change, (4) some decrease, (5) a grea’ and “‘Not available” correspond to responses 1-2, 3, 45, en eg 
on I have no idea what the computer may have done.” The table column spectively. 
“Increased,” “None ” “Tecreased,” and “Not available” correspond 
Son responses 1-2, 3, 4-5, ond 6 plus no response, respectively. 
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the computer would influence their jobs in the 
following year or two. People in the computer 
area were most convinced of this (83 percent), 
followed by those in other affected departments 
(61 percent), while a minority of employees in so- 
far unaffected departments thought they would be 
affected (21 percent). 

Fifty-eight percent of the employees who saw 
the computer as a major or minor factor in the 
change of job or of work content over the 6-month 
period said they liked the change, while 21 per- 
cent expressed indifference, and an equal propor- 
tion said they disliked the change. Among those 
who thought computer impact on their jobs in 
the subsequent year or two was very likely or 
quite likely, 10 percent disliked the prospect, 
while 29 percent did not care, and 58 percent liked 
it. Both past and prospective computer impacts 
were liked more strongly in the computer area and 
unaffected departments than in the other affected 
departments. 

No questions were asked about employee feel- 
ings concerning the impact of the computer upon 
specific job aspects. Since responses to other 
questions indicated that the employees usually 
preferred increases in a job aspect to decreases, 
the computer impact on specific job aspects was 
apparently more often liked than disliked. 

Sixty-one percent of the employees in both the 
computer area and other affected departments 
felt that the changeover to the new computer had 
been only slightly disrupting or not disrupting at 
all, while 20 percent saw it as quite disrupting, 
and 9 percent felt it had been very disrupting. 
More than one-third of employees in unaffected 
departments had no opinion. 

According to answers given before the installa- 
tion of the computer, the vast majority of the 
employees either liked the fact the company had 
decided to install a computer or were indifferent. 
Dislike of the decision was reported by 5 percent, 
indifference by 27 percent, and positive approval 
by 63 percent. Disapproval was absent from thé 
computer area and most common, 13 percent, in 
the other affected departments. Table 3 shows 
that the majority of the employees continued to 
like the computer installation after they acquired 


some experience with it end its effects. Fortv-one 
percent of the employees iv af'ected depairimenis 
changed their feelings abuut the computer from 
November to May, with mcreases and decreases 
in liking being equally numerous. In the un- 
affected departments, 54 percent changed their 
minds, primarily from positive feelings to indif- 
ference. 

Answers to other questions also failed to show 
negative attitudes toward the computer after the 
installation. The personnel of unaffected depart- 
ments often did not know whether the computer 
had been a good thing or a bad thing for employees. 
However, regardless of department affiliation, 
those who had an opinion usually thought the 
computer had been a good thing. A majority of 
those with an opinion favored wider use of the 
computer; this feeling was particularly pronounced 
in the computer area. 


Impact of All Job Changes 


In the May 1958 survey, about two-thirds of 
all participating employees reported that job 
changes—most commonly, changes in work con- 
tent without promotion or transfer—had taken 
place since the computer installation for a variety 
of reasons. Changes were reported more often by 
employees in the computer area and in other 
affected departments than by employees in un- 
affected departments, and great and noticeable 
changes in work content were more predominant 
among the first two groups, particularly in the 
computer area. Sixty-one percent liked the 
changes experienced during the 6-month period, 
18 percent disliked them, and most of the others 
professed indifference. Likes and dislikes of the 
changes were distributed very similarly in the 
three departments. 

In the second survey, the employees were also 
asked what changes, regardless of source, they 
experienced in each of the 14 job aspects over the 
6 months. In all departments combined, the net 
change in job aspects was most frequent for 
variety and amount of work and was least frequent 
for amount of supervision and promotion chances. 
Increases significantly outnumbered decreases for 
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TaBLe 3. GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD THE CoMPUTER AFTER INSTALLATION, BY EMPLOYEES IN THREE DEPARTMENT 
Groups ! 


[Percentage distribution] 
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1 For definition of groups of departments, see text. For size of department 
ore see footnote 1, table 1. 

2 The question, asked in the May 1958 survey, was as follows: ‘“‘What is 
ae feeling about the fact that the company has installed a com- 
Puter?” 


all aspects except amount of supervision and pro- 
motion chances. For most aspects, however, a 
majority reported there was no change during the 
period. 

Employees in unaffected departments tended to 
report less net change in job aspects than did 
employees in the computer area or the other 
affected departments. However, the differences 
were very small for many of the individual job 
aspects. The computer area and other affected 
departments combined reported significantly more 
change in accuracy requirements, importance of 
job, work interest, and job security than did 
unaffected departments. 

The three groups also differed somewhat in the 
direction of the change in job that was reported. 
In general, the number of increases relative to 
that of decreases tended to be higher in the com- 
puter area and in unaffected departments than in 
the other affected departments. This relation- 
ship was statistically significant for variety and 
amount of work, importance of the job to the 
company, responsibility required, work interest, 
job security, and promotion chances. The com- 
puter area did not differ from unaffected depart- 
ments in the direction of change on any of the job 
aspects. Even in the other affected departments, 


3 The question, asked in the May 1958 survey, was as follows: “Consider- 
ing everything, do you think the computer has been a good thing or a bad 
ing for the employees in [the company]?” 
4 The question, asked in the May 1958 survey, was as follows: “In your 
opinion, would it be a good idea to use the computer more widely or less 
widely in this company than is now the case?” 


increases exceeded decreases for most aspects, but 
decreases in promotion chances were reported 
significantly more often than were increases. 

Most net changes in job aspects were in a 
direction employees liked. Among those who 
reported a change in any job aspect after the com- 
puter installation, from 61 to 93 percent said they 
liked the change or liked it very much, up to 10 
percent reported indifference, and from 2 to 31 
percent disliked it or disliked it very much. 
Indifference was expressed most often toward 
changes in amounts of work and supervision and 
least often toward changes in work interest 
and job security. Likes were most numerous 
relative to dislikes in the case of accuracy, skill, 
and responsibility and fewest in the case of pro- 
motion chances, amount of supervision, and job 
gecurity. 

Considering the 14 job aspects together, re- 
sponses stating that changes were liked outnum- 
bered the expressions of dislikes by 10 to 1 in the 
computer area and in unaffected departments, but 
only by 3 to 1 in the other affected departments. 
In the last group, the changes in importance of the 
job, amount of supervision received, amount of 
judgment required, job security, and chances for 
promotion were disliked as often as they were 
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liked. However, no aspect was significantly more 
disliked than liked even in these departments. 
In the computer area, the changes in 11 of the 
aspects were liked more often than disliked, but 
changes in pay, which were all increases, were 
disliked as often as they were liked. Employees 
in the computer area perceived few changes in job 
security and chances for promotion, and the num- 
ber of likes and dislikes for these two changes did 
not differ significantly. 

As suggested by the responses to pay changes 
in the computer area, some changes were perhaps 
reported as disliked, not because they went in the 
undesired direction or disrupted the status quo, 
but because they did not go far enough in the 
desired direction. Similarly, some expressions of 
approval possibly meant that although the change 
was really undesirable, it was too small to disturb 
materially a pleasant status quo. 


Department Differences in Job Satisfaction 


The same 24 questions concerning job satisfac- 
tion were asked in each survey. Since the 
questionnaires were identified, it was possible to 
determine whether each respondent’s reported 


satisfaction in each of these 24 respects had risen, 
remained the same, or fallen from the first to the 
second survey. As an average for all depart- 
ments and items, 33 percent of the 246 respondents 
showed increased ‘satisfaction, 39 percent showed 
no change, 24 percent showed decreased satis- 


faction, and 4 percent did not answer.’ Because 
of response unreliability, however, these figures 
somewhat overstate the frequency of genuine 
change. 

Absence of change was equelly common for all 
24 items. Increases in job satisfaction were 
significantly more numerous than decreases for 
15 items. These included all of the items listed 
in table 2 (excepting promotion opportunities), 
and items described as “the relationship between 
you and your supervisor” and “the information 
you receive concerning changes in the company 
and in your job.” In addition to promotion 
opportunities, other exceptions were the way 
changes were handled, kind of work done, the com- 
pany, amount of information, accuracy of informa- 
tion, understandability of information, promptness 

T Because of its bulk, the table showing the changes in job satisfaction and 


the May 1958 level of satisfaction by aspect and department was omitted from 
the article. Interested readers may obtain copies of the table from the author. 


of information, and the job as a whole. But for 
no item were decreases in satisfaction significantly 
more common than increases. 

The preponderance of increases over decreases in 
satisfaction was probably not related to the com- 
puter, and there were no other large changes in 
company behavior that would easily explain the 
net increases in satisfaction. More plausible 
explanations lie in the continuation of the 1957-58 
recession (affecting heavily the automobile in- 
dustry of the region and making the insurance 
company employees happier about their jobs), 
and in a variety of special factors. 

The three groups of departments showed few 
pronounced differences in the frequency and 
direction of change in job satisfaction. In fact, 
significant differences were found for only 3 of the 
24 items. Satisfaction with pay changed equally 
often in the three groups, but the computer area 
showed fewer increases relative to decreases than 
did the other two groups. Satisfaction with the 
promptness of information changed less often in 
the other affected departments, but increases 
were equally common relative to decreases in all 
groups. Increases were more predominant among 
changes in overall job satisfaction in the unaffected 
departments. 

Nevertheless, there were signs of a pattern of 
differences. For the first 12 items on table 2, 
the average frequency of change was lower in un- 
affected departments than in the other two groups, 
while the ratio of increases to decreases was 
smallest in the other affected departments. For 
the remaining 11 of the 23 specific job aspect 
items, the average frequency of change did not 
differ among departments, but the proportion of 
increases in satisfaction was lower in the computer 
area than in the other two groups. The first set 
of items covered primarily intrinsic job aspects, 
while the second set covered pay, job tenure, 
relations to management, and information. 

According to the second survey in May 1958, 
employees as a group showed little satisfaction 
with chances for promotion, amount of pay re- 
ceived, the way of handling changes in the com- 
pany, and the promptness of information. They 
were notably satisfied, however, with accuracy 
and skill requirements and responsibility. 

The three department groups differed little in 
satisfaction with individual job aspects after the 
computer installation. Complete satisfaction 
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with amount of supervision and skill was most 
pronounced in the computer area. The largest 
proportion of respondents “somewhat satisfied” 
or “not satisfied’ with variety and with kind of 
work done was found in other affected depart- 
ments. For all other job satisfaction items taken 
individually, including overall satisfaction, there 
were no significant departmental differences, 
whether the comparisons pertained to the propor- 
tion of completely satisfied respondents or to the 
proportion of respondents that were somewhat 
or not satisfied. 

On the average for the 24 items, however, com- 
plete satisfaction was most commonly reported in 
the computer area, while the other affected 
departments showed the largest proportion of some- 
what or not satisfied respondents. The depart- 
ment differences in average proportions of com- 
pletely satisfied and somewhat or not satisfied 
respondents were about the same for the first 12 
items as the latter group; the only significant 
variation was that the computer area was less 
often dissatisfied and the other affected depart- 
ments were more often dissatisfied with the first 
set of items than with the second. 


Conclusions 


The results of the study indicate that the in- 
stallation of the computer by the insurance com- 
pany affected the work environment of a number 
of employees in several respects, that most of its 
effects were those that employees desired, and that 
the computer installation was liked more often 
than disliked. However, the departments affected 


by the computer and those not affected 
differed little in the frequency and direction of 
net change in most job aspects although there 
were significant department differences for some 
aspects of the job. Employees in the computer 
area (which gained work tasks as a result of the 


installation) and employees of the unaffected 
departments liked the net changes more than did 
employees of the other affected departments 
(which had lost work tasks because of the computer 
and had been required to adjust to partly new 
methods of work). The employees of these other 
affected departments showed less gain in satis- 
faction with intrinsic job aspects than did the 
personnel of the other two groups. Computer 
area personnel tended to become comparatively 
less satisfied than other employees with job tenure, 
pay, relations to supervisor and company, and 
information practices. Most department dif- 
ferences in job satisfaction change were slight. 

Except for the installation of the computer 
and the resulting adaptation of work methods, 
there were no large technological changes in the 
company during the period studied. The fact 
that affected departments and unaffected depart- 
ments were found to differ little in perceived job 
changes, in feelings about these changes, and in 
changes in job satisfaction indicate that the com- 
puter had only moderate effects upon work envir- 
onment and job satisfaction. This conclusion, 
which agrees with the author’s conclusion from a 
previous study of computer automation,® suggests 
that the installation of an IBM 650 computer is 
not a radical or extensive enough operation to 
cause a substanial reversal or acceleration of exist- 
ing trends in work environment and job satis- 
faction. The computer area’s slightly declining 
satisfaction with information practices and with 
the company’s way of handling changes suggests, 
however, that the process of installing a computer 
and of adapting work methods to it may cause 
noticeable, though presumably temporary, dis- 
satisfaction unless management handles the con- 
version with great skill. 


* See Computer Automation, Work Environment, and Employee Satis- 
faction (in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., July 1960, 
PP. 559-567). 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Office Automation 
in the Federal Government 


Because the Government has a large volume of 
routine recordkeeping, Federal administrators and 
technicians have been greatly interested in the 
economies of personnel, time, and money possible 
with electronic data processing. From the earliest 
stages of development of this new technology, 
Federal agencies have been among the leaders in 
adopting electronic computers for business as well 
as scientific purposes. These innovations repre- 
sent the latest step in a continuing search for more 
efficient equipment going back as early as 1889, 
when Herman Hollerith of the Census Bureau 
pioneered the use of mechanical data processing 
equipment. 

The impact of office automation on Government 
employees has also been receiving special atten- 
tion. The Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service con- 
ducted hearings in 1959 and 1960 to determine the 
extent of office automation in the Federal Govern- 
ment and to explore the implications of these 
technological changes for Federal clerical workers. 
The subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Representative John Lesinski of Michigan, heard 
witnesses from the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and several Government employee unions. 
In addition to the testimony by the witnesses, 
many exhibits were also submitted to the sub- 
committee. 

This article summarizes material presented in 
these hearings concerning the impact of office 
automation on employees (primarily clerical). It 
presents information on such topics as computer 
applications and savings, problems of displace- 
ment and reassignment, personnel planning for 
technological change, selecting and training per- 


sonnel for electronic data processing (EDP) posi- 
tions, and attitudes of employee organizations 
toward automation.! 


Extent and Examples of Use 


Since the Bureau of the Census first introduced 
a large-scale electronic computer for business pur- 
poses in 1951, the application of EDP systems has 
grown rapidly. According to a recent Bureau of 
the Budget survey, there were 414 computers of 
all sizes located in Government agencies in fiscal 
year 1959. An earlier report, included in the 
hearings, noted that 8 out of 10 of all medium- 
and large-scale computers were located in military 
establishments, and that 2 out of 3 were pro- 
gramed for business applications, the remainder 
being used to process scientific data.* The rapid 
growth of electronic data processing in Govern- 
ment agencies will probably continue. By 1961, 
agencies informed the Budget Bureau that they 
expect to have 646 computers in operation. 

Among examples of computer uses described in 
the hearings are two business applications in the 
Treasury Department that involve hundreds of 
millions of transactions annually: the payment and 
reconciliation of Treasury checks and the auditing 
and accounting of U.S. savings bonds. 


1 The article is based on the following two volumes: Use of Electronic 
Data-Processing Equipment, Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
(86th Cong., 1st sess.), Washington, 1959; and Office Automation and Em- 
ployee Job Security, Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
(86th Cong., 2d sess.), Washington, 1960. 

For information on topics considered in this article as they would apply to 
offices in private industry, see Adjustments to the Introduction of Office 
Automation, BLS Bull. 1276 (1960), and a summary thereof in the April 
1960 Monthly Labor Review, pp. 376-380. 

3 See Inventory and Cost Data Concerning the Utilization of Automatic 
Data Processing (ADP) Equipment in the Federal Government for Fiscal 
Years 1959, 1960 and 1961, Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, May 1960. This report, to be prepared annually, was not included 
in the hearings. 

4 This report on manpower problems related to adoption and use of EDP 
systems was prepared by a private research organization for the Bureau of 
the Budget’s Interagency Committee on Automatic Data Processing. The 
function of this committee is to coordinate the activities of various users of 
EDP equipment and to act as a clearinghouse for disseminating information 
on developments in electronic data processing. 
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In the Veterans Administration, a large-scale 
electronic data processing system will be used to 
establish and maintain insurance records for over 
6 million policyholders. Officials claim that this 
operation will be “the most extensive computer 
application undertaken by any major life insur- 
ance operation.” This program will eventually 
draw the premium, loan, dividend, and billing 
records into one major file. The system will then 
be used to perform high-speed posting, billing, and 
accounting operations, and will store a complete, 
up-to-date record on a magnetic tape, which will 
constitute the master record file. 


Some Economic Effects 


A striking, though not necessarily typical, case 
of substantial direct savings achieved through the 
use of electronic data processing systems is the 
Treasury’s check payment and reconciliation oper- 
ation. Transferring this function to computers 
centralized in the Treasury Department the 
responsibility for an operation that had previously 
been performed jointly by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the General Accounting Office, and certain 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Table 1 shows the amount of direct savings. 
Although the workload increased 14 percent, 
employment declined 48 percent—with the result 
that output per employee more than doubled (up 


TaBLeE 1. ComMPpaRISONS OF PRoOpUCTIVITY AND UNIT 
Costs or GOVERNMENT CHECK SysteMs, BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE INTRODUCTION oF AN ELeEcrronic Data 
PRocEssING SystEM 





Before EDP} After EDP | Percent 
(fiscal (fiscal year | change 
1956) 1959) 





ks_.| 345, 000,000 | 393, 000, 000 
1, 552 803 





$7, 188,000 | $5, 569, 000 





‘Soe 
1, 222, 000 
456, 000 


6, 101, 000 
579, 000 
508, 000 





Indexes (1956= 100) 





+120.2 
—4.6 
—32.0 
—44.0 
+85. 3 
—21.2 











120 percent). Unit labor costs declined 44 percent, 
while equipment rental per unit of output rose 
85 percent; total unit costs declined 32 percent. 

Indirect operating economies should greatly 
increase with the improvement of management 
control techniques which would result from the 
centralization and consolidation of data for EDP 
operations and from the preparation of more 
meaningful and timely reports. For example, 
a GAO report (included in the hearings) stated 
that numerous electronic systems are currently 
applied in Defense Department supply operations 
in which the Government has over $50 billion in 
inventories. Even small percentage savings 
achieved through a reduction in inventory levels 
could yield substantial annual savings. The 
report states: ‘The unique ability of electronic 
systems to rapidly combine and analyze data 
regarding resources and needs in integrated 
systems in these programs holds promise of 
achieving these savings.” 


Displacement and Reassignment 


In the hearings, various Treasury officials 
described the impact on employees that resulted 
from the use of computers to process check 
payment and reconciliation and to perform savings 
bonds auditing and accounting operations.* 

The changeover relating to check payment and 
reconciliation affected employees in three agencies: 
the Office of the Treasurer, the General Account- 
ing Office, and the Federal Reserve System. The 
electronic system went into operation in June 1957 
after a 17-month phased conversion from a me- 
chanical system. Table 2 shows the changes 
effected from June 1956 to June 1959 (data were 
not presented for the Federal Reserve System). 

Only 174, or 23 percent, of the 755 persons 
affected were retained in the same unit for con- 
tinuing operations. Over one-half were trans- 
ferred, most going to other activities within their 
organization; only 31 employees, 4 percent of the 
total, went into the new unit. Through special 
placement efforts, about 11 percent went to other 
agencies. Nearly 14 percent resigned or retired. 
Two were laid off. 





1 Includes a 10-percent pay increase granted classified workers in 1958. 
a costs for shipping and coteanumnensions, forms and supplies, and 


Source: Derived from data presented in Office Automation and Employee 
Job Security, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 


4 Data on characteristics (age, sex, education, etc.) of affected employees 
and those selected for electronic data processing, extent of their upgrading 
or downgrading, and their subsequent work assignments were not reported 
in these hearings. 
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Taste 2. Repvucrions In EMPLOYMENT IN AFFECTED 
UnNrTs IN THE OFFICE OF THE TREASURER AND THE 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OrFicE, JUNE 1956 To JuNE 1959 





Personnel actions Number | Percent 





Total personnel as of June 1956_ onde 755 
Retained for continuing operations 
tained ! 








To new EDP system in the Office of the Treasurer. 

To other activities within the Office of the Treas- 
urer or the General Accounting Office 

To other bureaus 


174 
70 
399 
31 
244 


Sof Bod] 8 
o 


SOD@mMonwmw ~-Swo 


1 


8 

















1 In order to complete residual operations in GAO nnder old system. Of 
these 70 employees, SS ee ee other duties within the 
SO) Se ames her agencies, 4 resigned or retired, and 5 were 


Source: Office Automation and Employee Job Security, op.cit., p. 75. 


Automation of the auditing and accounting of 
savings bonds in the Treasury Department had 
a more unfavorable outcome for employees. De- 
spite serious efforts, it was difficult in this case to 
find other jobs for these workers because a large 
number were clerical employees whose skills were 
not in demand and who did not want to relocate 
in other cities. 

The introduction of the computer affected 889 
people in the Bureau of Public Debt and caused 
the closing of audit branches in Chicago and 
New York and the curtailment of operations in the 
Chicago departmental office. Electronic data 
processing of punchcard savings bonds was started 
at a new office in Parkersburg, W. Va. (at that 
time classified a labor surplus area). Other bond 
processing operations were transferred to the 
Cincinnati branch. 

Personnel changes were extensive. (See table 
3.) Of 889 employees, over one-third, mainly in 
lower clerical grades, were laid off. Sixteen per- 
cent resigned, giving such reasons as ill health, 
home responsibilities, and the desire for further 
education. Three percent were transferred to 
other Public Debt offices; 35 percent went to 
other Government agencies. Nine percent of the 
total personnel, all from the Chicago depart- 
mental office, obtained jobs with private industry. 

Bureau officials reported that few of those in 
Chicago and New York whose jobs were eliminated 
were willing to move to Parkersburg when offered 
jobs there. The 458 employees required in the 
Parkersburg installation were recruited locally. 
And Bureau officials trying to locate other jobs 
for those displaced found that there was little 


demand for people doing such routine clerical 
work as alphabetical filing and keypunch card 
work, 


Planning for the Change 


Federal officials made advance efforts to cushion 
the impact of office automation on employees. It 
was reported that agencies adopted such policies 
as sharing information with employees concerning 
technological change, using attrition to minimize 
layoffs, transferring employees to other positions, 
and retraining employees for reassignment to new 
jobs. 

The Treasury Department adopted a policy of 
informing employees of changes well in advance. 
In the Office of the Treasurer and in the Bureau of 
Accounts (affected by another installation), em- 
ployees were informed nearly a year before sched- 
uled conversion dates. Jvy Baker Priest, the 
Treasurer of the United States, met with em- 
ployees of the Office of the Treasurer to assure 
them that everything possible would be done to 
alleviate hardships that might arise. In the Bureau 
of Accounts, a memorandum was sent to regional 
offices setting forth the probable effects impending 
operational changes would have on employee job 
security. This memorandum was supplemented 
by visits of agency officials to each of the six re- 
gional offices scheduled to be closed. During these 
field visits, the officials discussed personal em- 
ployment problems with the individuals who would 
be affected by the changeover. 

In the Veterans Administration, providing em- 
ployees with advance and periodic information 
concerning technological change is an integral part 


Taste 3. ReEpvucTIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AT THE NEW 
York anp Cuicaco OFFICES oF THE BUREAU OF 
Pusiic Dest, Marcu 19, 1957, To June 30, 1958! 





Number | Percent 





889 
336 
25 
ther Government 311 

Optsined bs with Jp ys os (Chicago office). 78 
Resigned , home responsibilities, 
desire to further education, etc 143 


14 
318 


~ 


K-S oekwS| Ss 
Sar DOOD o 














1 No layoffs have been necessary since June 30, 1958, and none are foreseen. 


orm: Bocas of copnding, Se qum af tatietie percentages does not 
eq 100. 


Source: Office Automation and Employee Job Security, op. cit., p. 83. 
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of basic personnel policies developed for EDP 
situations. Commenting at the hearings on per- 
sonnel procedures already initiated, Edward R. 
Silberman, Assistant Administrator for Personnel. 
stated: ‘‘We wanted our people to know what 
was going on and how they stood at any given 
time . . . [and] we wanted to provide a ready 
access to management.” 

These personnel policies were spelled out in a 
letter from Sumner G. Whittier, VA Administra- 
tor, to his department and office heads well ahead 
of the initial computer installation. Subsequent 
information was provided in periodic newsletters, 
bulletins, etc., and during conferences held by 
agency officials with employee groups. Informa- 
tion supplied included a description of electronic 
data processing, types of jobs and number of em- 
ployees likely to be affected, and reassurance that 
the agency would do everything possible to mini- 
mize displacement. A basic orientation course on 
EDP, lasting from 3 to 40 hours, was given to 
17,500 employees. 

Mr. Whittier instructed department heads to 
inform managers of the occupational categories 
and number of employees to be affected at each 
VA station “as soon as possible, but not later than 
6 months prior to the conversion date for the partic- 
ular station”; and it was also decided that em- 
ployees adversely affected would be given a mini- 
mum of 90 days’ advance notice. 

Some agencies formulated in advance explicit 
policies for EDP installations which provide for 
maximum use of attrition where necessary. A 
Department of the Army regulation (AR-—1-250) 
specifically states: ‘Resultant personnel adjust- 
ments will be minimized wherever possible through 
attrition or retraining and reassignment in prefer- 
ence to reduction-in-force procedures.” A joint 
Treasury Department—General Accounting Office 
report (included in the hearings) noted that the 
long time period necessary for planning the com- 
puter installation provides maximum opportunity 
to utilize attrition. 

In the future, agencies plan to rely heavily on 
attrition to provide jobs for employees displaced 
because of automation. The Internal Revenue 
Service will soon begin to install a centralized 
data processing system, and Commissioner Dana 
Latham stated in a letter to IRS employees 
on August 12, 1959, that “‘we will make every 
effort to effect changes gradually so that most, 


if not all, of the necessary personnel cuts can be 
made by attrition.” 

An integral phase of advance planning was the 
development of administrative procedures for 
transferring surplus employees to other jobs. 
The Treasury Department’s Bureau of Accounts 
(Division of Disbursements), for example, insti- 
tuted a “job freeze’ and instructed that all 
vacancies be reported to the central personnel 
office to determine whether employees displaced 
because of the closing of certain field offices could 
qualify for the openings. Bureau officials also 
discussed with other Federal agencies and local 
civil service offices the placement of these surplus 
employees. 

The VA estimated at the hearings that automa- 
tion will create 1,259 surplus positions in VA 
offices throughout the country during fiscal years 
1960-62. Commenting on the importance of 
advance planning, Mr. Silberman stated: ‘The 
need for reassignment actions will be anticipated 
in sufficient time to take full advantage for out- 
placement of employees.” In some instances 
surplus employees in regional offices will be 
offered transfers at Government expense to VA 
hospitals in need of their services. 

Providing displaced employees with opportu- 
nities to develop skills needed for new jobs was 
recognized as an important prerequisite to making 
an orderly change. Some agencies made efforts 
to provide training programs in advarice. The 
Treasury Department (Office of the Treasurer), 
for example, offered a refresher course in typing 
to all affected employees who had some typing 
skills; employees who could then qualify for typing 
jobs were placed in these positions as they became 
available. 


Selecting EDP Personnel 


The creation of new jobs and the selection of 
personnel to fill them presented extensive admin- 


istrative problems. Table 4 shows the staffing, 
in 1958, of primary EDP jobs as reported by 236 
computer installations. Two-thirds of the em- 
ployees were engaged in planning and programing 
activities for computers, one-fourth were digital 
computer systems (console) operators or periph- 
eral equipment operators, and a small group, 
only 8 percent, administered the EDP systems. 
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Taste 4. NuMBER oF EMPLOYEES IN Primary EDP 
Occupations (As oF Marcu 31, 1958) at 236 Gov- 
ERNMENT COMPUTER INSTALLATIONS 





Positions filled 
Primary EDP occupation 





Number 





3, 742 


301 
615 
1,778 


Electro: $3 
Digital computer systems operator 62 
Peripheral equipment operator 349 














Nore: B of 
equa! 100. 
Source: Use of Electronic Data-Processing Equipment, op. cit., p. 85. 


ding, the sum of individual percentages does not 





The agencies’ general practice in filling EDP 
positions was to select employees only from their 
own staffs. A 1958 survey (see footnote 3) of 
recruitment practices at 129 military and civilian 
agencies showed that nearly two-thirds of the 
agencies filled EDP positions only from their own 
staffs; one-tenth filled them only from outside 
sources; and one-fourth used both methods of 
recruitment. 

The reasons cited for preferring to recruit from 
within were the shorter training time required 
where the employee knows the paperwork process 
and the improvement in morale where there are 
advancement opportunities. At the same time, 
some reported that they needed to seek employees 
outside their own agencies because of the shortage 
of talent among their workers. 

Written aptitude and intelligence tests were 
widely used. Of 129 agencies reporting types of 
selection methods, 7 out of 10 administered one or 
more tests, primarily to applicants for programer 
and computer operator positions. In addition to 
various Civil Service examinations, tests designed 
specifically to show programer aptitudes were used. 
In cases where written testing devices were not 
used, interviews and other formal practices were 
frequently employed. 

The magnitude of the selection task is illus- 
trated by the experiences of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the General Accounting Office. All 
the employees working in the units affected by 
the conversion were invited to take an aptitude 


test. Of 470 persons tested, 77 were selected for . 


training, and 23 were assigned to electronic posi- 
tions. Not only aptitude tests, but also super- 
visors’ written evaluations were taken into 
account. Final selection of the 23 employees who 


561854—60—8 


were to become the regular programers or opera- 
tors was made on the additional basis of marks 
achieved in programing scuvvl and the satis- 
factory performance of programing duties on 
subsequent detail assignments. 


Training in EDP 


Training for EDP operations was a complex 
task partly because of the various types required. 
Training was needed not only for the development 
of programers and console operators, but also for 
the orientation and indoctrination of higher levels 
of management. 

A survey for the Bureau of the Budget showed 
that the Government relied almost exclusively on 
computer manufacturers for the training of pro- 
gramers and operators. Several sources were 
drawn upon to give EDP indoctrination to middle 
and top management—manufacturers, Govern- 
ment agencies, universities, professional associa- 
tions, and consultants, etc. 

The Government paid salaries and any tuition 
and transportation cost of trainees. Manufac- 
turers generally provided free classes for pro- 
gramers and operators from agencies using their 
equipment. 

An illustration of the extensive amount of 
formal training given is the program at the 
Philadelphia office of the Department of Insurance 
of the Veterans Administration, where 2,700 
employees were involved. Representatives of 
computer manufacturers gave on-the-site courses 
to employees directly involved in computer 
operations; 20 persons were each given 150 hours 
of programing; 5 employees, 24 hours of peripheral 
equipment operation; and 5 persons, 12 hours of 
digital computer console operation. 

In preparation for other clerical jobs created by 
this EDP installation, several hundred employees 
and administrators were given classroom training 
dealing with use of records and documents in- 
volved in programing. In addition, all 2,700 
employees received orientation courses lasting 
1% hours. 

Some agencies gave tests to trainees in order to 
weed out unsuitable candidates. At one agency, 
instructors gave periodic tests of material covered, 
with the result that 25 to 30 percent of the 
trainees were dropped out. At another agency, 
7 percent of the programer trainees were dropped 
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on the basis of monthly evaluation reports by 
supervisors. 


Attitude of Employee Organizations 


Officials of Government employees’ unions 
stated that they did not oppose automation, but 
wanted specific efforts made to avoid hardships 
arising from EDP installations. Some approved 
the advance preparations made by the VA, and 
they felt that similar efforts should be made prior 
to future technological changes. They suggested 
a number of specific protective measures. 

Vaux Owen, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees, recommended a five- 
point program: 

(1) Thorough and definite planning ahead .. . of all 
departments and agencies prior to adoption of automated 
procedures. (2) Retraining programs... for all em- 
ployees before they are displaced by automation so that 
[they] may be qualified for reassignment to other positions. 
(3) Positive reassignment procedures ...so that em- 
ployees can feel some assurance they will get reassign- 
ments in their own or another Federal agency. . . . (4) 
Definite placement programs . . . to place in suitable jobs 
in private industry those who cannot be reassigned in the 
Federal service. (5) Advance information . . . about 
plans for installing automated procedures, and just which 
categories of employees, and how many will likely be 
affected, and when. 


Owen also proposed “an inventory of the skills 
of the people in the different agencies’’ as well as 
an inventory “of those who want to develop new 
skills.”’ 

Besides making similar recommendations, 
George Riley, legislative representative of the 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, called for early retire- 
ment benefits for unretrainable employees af- 
fected by automation who have a specified mini- 
mum of service and are past a certain age. He 
also recommended severance pay for employees 
dismissed. 

A number of administrative changes were 
suggested to carry out these proposals. James 
K. Langan, operations director of the AFL-CIO 
Government Employes Council, suggested that 
“the Congress lay down a policy that would re- 
quire the agencies to have personnel management 
work closely with the installation engineers to 
reduce to a minimum the adverse effect upon em- 
ployees.” Riley recommended “the formation of 
a central transfer unit with authority to overcome 
resistance of uncooperative agencies.” James 
Campbell, president of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, called for a transfer 
facility in the Civil Service Commission which 
would serve as a governmentwide clearinghouse 
for reassigning employees and assisting displaced 
employees to relocate. 

Langan pointed out that Government employees 
do not have the same facilities for collective 
bargaining as employees in private industry have, 
and, consequently, that there is a challenge for 
the administration and the Congress to develop 
model personnel practices to handle the problem 
of automation. 


—Ricuarp W. Ricue anp WiuuiaM E. Aux 


Division of Productivity 
and Technological Developments 
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Earnings in the Machinery 
Industries, 1959-60 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS of 
production workers in the nonelectrical machinery 
manufacturing industries rose by 4.1 percent 
during the preceding year in 21 areas surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the winter of 
1959-60.! Detroit, with straight-time average 
earnings above $3 an hour for nearly all skilled 
jobs studied, continued to lead in pay levels for 
machinery workers among the survey areas. Tool 
and die makers were the highest paid workers 
studied in most of the areas. 

Establishment provisions for paid holidays, paid 
vacations, and some form of health insurance have 
been widespread in the industry in nearly all areas 
surveyed for a number of years. The main de- 
velopments in the past few years have been in the 
liberalization of provisions in existing plans, and 
the adoption of additional types of insurance. 


Industry Characteristics 


Machinery (nonelectrical) manufacturing, as de- 
fined for purposes of this study, includes a group 
of metalworking industries which manufacture 
products ranging from relatively simple devices to 
highly complex machinery and equipment. 

A wide variety of nonelectrical machinery was 
manufactured in each of the 21 areas studied. 
‘However, in a number of areas, a substantial pro- 
portion of workers, although rarely a majority, 
were engaged in producing machinery items in 
one or another major product grouping. For ex- 
ample, in Milwaukee, a substantial proportion of 
machinery industry employees produced farm 
machinery and equipment; in Dallas and Houston, 
many workers were engaged in the manufacture of 
oilfield machinery and equipment; in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Worcester, the metal- 
working machinery industry employed a sub- 
stantial proportion of workers; and in Baltimore, 
machine shops (jobbing and repair) engaged the 
services of many workers. The manufacture of 
machinery items for general industrial use also 
accounted for a sizable proportion of employment 
in Many areas. 

Levels of total industry employment differed 
considerably among the labor markets selected 


for study. At the time of the survey, fewer than 
10,000 workers were employed in each of five 
areas—Baltimore, Dallas, Denver, Portiaiid 
(Oreg.), and Worcester; between 10,000 and 25,000 
in each of eight—Boston, Buffalo, Houston, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York City, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco—Oakland; between 
25,000 and 50,000 in Cleveland, Hartford, Los 
Angeles—Long Beach, Newark and Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia; and more than 50,000 in Chicago, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. 

Employing units ranged in size from jobbing 
shops with only a few workers to establishments 
with more than 2,500 employees. Establishments 
in the latter group were found in 11 of the areas 
studied, although MHartford, Milwaukee, and 
Philadelphia were the only areas in which as many 
as two-fifths of the workers were employed in 
establishments of this size. In contrast, a majority 
of the workers in Denver, New York City, 
Portland, and San Francisco—Oakland were em- 
ployed in establishments with fewer than 250 
workers. 

In the 21 areas combined, nearly three-fourths 
of the production. employees were in establish- 
ments having labor-management contracts 
covering a majority of their workers. By area, 
contract coverage ranged from virtually all 
of the production workers in San Franciso— 
Oakland to fewer than half in Baltimore, Dallas, 
and Los Angeles—Long Beach. 

A majority of the production workers in each 
of the 21 areas surveyed were paid on an hourly 
rate basis. The proportions ranged from approxi- 
mately three-fifths in Hartford and Worcester to 
more than nine-tenths in Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
and the three West Coast cities. 


Trends in Earnings ‘ae 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 
exclusive of premium pay for overtime and for 
work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts, in 
the 21 areas surveyed rose 4.1 percent between 


1 The BLS survey included establishments primarily engaged in manu- 
facturing machinery, except electrical, as defined in the 1957 edition of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual (Industry Group 35) prepared 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. Omitted from the survey were (1) estab- 
lishments employing fewer than 8 workers and primarily engaged in produc- 
ing special dies and tools, die sets, jigs, fixtures, machine tool accessories, and 
measuring devices, and (2) other nonelectricai machinery establishments 
employing fewer than 20 workers. Detailed results of the study will be 
published in forthcoming BLS Report 170. For areas covered and month 
concerned, see footnote 2, table 2. 
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TasBLte1. INpExEs! or AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY 
EARNINGS? OF PrRopUCTION WoRKERS IN MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING IN SELECTED AREAS AND OCCUPATIONS, 
JANUARY 1959 aNpD JANUARY 1960, AND PERCENT 
INCREASES FOR SELECTED PERIops? 
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1 For the methodology used in constructing the indexes, see Wage Trends 
M , 1945-51 (in Monthly Labor Review, January 
the faye ny for January _ con- 

and 1954, were used 


ranging from Dasher 1959 to May 
data for other selected dates cover 


sai Tana 10 
or January cover 
1960; see footnote 2, table 2. Shatlasiy, dacah 
various periods of ter. 

4 Includes data for 3 areas (Denver, Portland (Oreg.), and Worcester) not 
shown separately. 


January 1959 and January 1960. Earnings in 
1958 rose 3.3 percent and between 1956 and 1958, 
10.2 percent. (See table 1.) 

Individual area increases in average hourly pay 
levels between 1959 and 1960 ranged from 1.4 
percent in Newark and Jersey City to 7.4 percent 
in Houston. In a majority of the 21 areas, the 
increases were between 2.5 and 4.5 percent. 
Variations in wage movements among areas may 
be partly attributable to the timing and frequency 
of wage negotiations among establishments in 
the areas. For example, Houston had the largest 
increase (7.4 percent) for the latest survey period 
and the smallest increase (0.9 percent) between 
1958 and 1959. 

General wage changes usually account for 
most of the year-to-year movement in earnings; 
however, other factors, such as labor turnover and 
changes in employment in establishments with 
different pay levels, also affect the trend in wages. 


Thus, during a period of declining economic 
activity, an increase in the overall level of wages 
may reflect a reduction in the proportion of 
workers with the least seniority and the lowest 
level of earnings, rather than any adjustment in 
individual rates. 

The extent of wage movement varied not only 
among areas but also between the skilled and un- 
skilled occupations included in the study. For 
the 21 areas combined, straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of tool and die makers (other than jobbing) 
rose 3.9 percent, or about 11 cents an hour, during 
1959, while earnings of material handling laborers 
rose 3.4 percent, or about 7 cents. The greater 
percentage increase in earnings of tool and die 
makers is a reversal of a long-term trend which has 
narrowed the differentials in pay levels between 
these two groups. Since 1945, when the first 
occupational wage relationship study of the ma- 
chinery industries was conducted, there has been 
a substantial reduction. in the percentage differ- 
entials between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers. Average earnings of material handling 
laborers have increased since January 1945 by 
159.3 percent, compared with an increase of 118.9 
percent for tool and die makers. Most of the 
narrowing occurred between 1945 and 1953, 
largely because of cents-per-hour increases granted 
‘across the board.’”’ Average hourly earnings of 
workers in both job classifications have increased 
about 25 percent during the past 5 years. Twice 
during this period, in the survey years 1956 and 
1960, a larger annual increase was recorded for 
tool and die makers than for laborers. 


Levels of Earnings, Winter 1959-60 


Average straight-time hourly earnings for ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the men’s occupations 
selected for study were highest in Detroit among 
the 21 areas surveyed between December 1959 
and May 1960 (table 2). Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
and San Francisco—Oakland also ranked in the 
upper fourth of the areas in pay levels for a major- 
ity of the men’s occupations. Lowest average 
hourly earnings were recorded in Dallas for most 
occupations. Two of the New England areas 
(Boston and Worcester) also ranked comparatively 
low in a majority of the occupations. 

Tool and die makers had the highest average 
hourly earnings among the occupations in most of 
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the areas studied. Men engaged in the production 
or maintenance of tools and dies used in the estab- 
lishments in which they were employed had aver- 
age earnings of $3 or more in half of the areas; 
among all areas, they ranged from $2.53 in Dallas 
to $3.49 in San Francisco—Oakland. The average 
earnings of machine-tool operators (class A), who 
set up their own machines and perform a variety 
of machining operations to close tolerances, ranged 
from $2.28 in Dallas to $3.13 in Detroit; in 15 of 
the areas, their earnings averaged from $2.50 to 
$2.90. For the intermediate group of machine- 
tool operators (class B), earnings were between 
20 and 40 cents an hour lower than those for class 
A operators in a majority of the areas; a similar 
differential also existed in a majority of the areas 
between the intermediate classification and oper- 


ators performing the more routine, repetitive, 
machining operations (class C). 

Among the unskilled jobs studied, average 
hourly earnings of men janitors and cleaners 
ranged from $1.42 in Dallas to $2.28 in Portland, 
Oreg. Hourly earnings for material handling 
laborers were slightly higher in all areas except 
Dallas, ranging from $1.41 in that city to $2.42 
in Detroit. Men janitors in Baltimore were the 
only other workers in these two job classifications 
averaging less than $1.70 an hour. 

Women accounted for fewer than a tenth of the 
machinery manufacturing plant workers in the 
21 areas combined. In Hartford, over a fifth of 
the workers were women, but in other areas their 
employment exceeded a tenth only in Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and San Francisco—Oakland 


TaBLe 2. AveraGe Srraicut-Time Hourty Earnincs! or MEN IN SELECTED PropuctTion Occupations IN Ma- 
CHINERY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 21 AREAS SURVEYED BETWEEN DECEMBER 1959 anp May 1960? 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2. 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME HouRLY EARNINGS ! oF MEN IN SELECTED PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS IN MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 21 AREAS SURVEYED BETWEEN DECEMBER 1959 anp May 1960 2—Continued 
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Lae sit a pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
an 

2 Data relate to December 1959 in Denver; January 1960 in Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco-Oakland, and Worcester: February 1960 in Dal 
Hartford, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark and Jersey City, and St. Louis: 
April 1960 in Detroit and Portland (Oreg.); May 1960 in Angeles- Lon 
Beach; and March 1960 in the remaining areas. The areas are the standar: 
metropolitan Statistical areas except: Chicago (Cook County); Hartford 
(Hartford metropolitan area and Berlin, Bristol, New Britain, Plainville, 
Plymouth, and Southington, Conn.); Newark ‘and Jersey City (Essex, 


(11, 12, 14, and 14 percent, respectively). Most 
of the women workers were engaged in routine 
assembly and inspection or repetitive machine 
operations. Those performing routine assembly 
operations (class C), the largest group among jobs 
studied, had average earnings ranging from $1.65 
an hour in Minneapolis-St. Paul to $2.32 in 
Detroit in the nine areas where the data permit 
comparison. 

In the two largest machinery producing centers 
(Detroit and Chicago), pay levels for nearly all 
jobs that could be compared were higher in shops 
producing special dies and tools than in shops 


























, and Union Counties); New York City (the 5 boroughs); 
Phitadelphic (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, Pa., and Camden 
Nay me N.J.); and Worcester (Worcester metropolitan area, except North- 
ge). 

3 Includes = for operators of other machine tools in addition to those 
shown separate 

4 Definition of ’ inis occupation differs from the 1958-59 study. Effect on 
comparability of wages varied among areas (see BLS Report 170). 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
cation criteria. 


producing standard accessory items in quantity. 
(See table 3.) 

In most instances where comparisons by method 
of wage payment were possible, earnings for workers 
paid on an incentive basis were higher than for 
workers on the same job who were paid time rates. 


Shift Employment and Shift Differential Pay 


The proportion of workers employed on late 
shifts was about the same during the winter of 
1959-60 as 2 years earlier in most of the 21 areas 
surveyed. Eighteen percent of the production 
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workers in the 21 areas combined were employed 
on late shifts at the time of the latest survey, 
compared with 17 percent at the time of the 1958 
study. Among areas, extra-shift employment 
ranged from about 5 percent of the production 
workers in New York City to over 30 percent in 
Houston and Pittsburgh. About 87 percent of the 
extra-shift workers were employed on the second 
shift. Nearly all extra-shift workers received pay 
differentials over day-shift rates—generally on a 
cents-per-hour or a percentage basis. The ma- 
jority of the extra-shift workers in Portland and 
San Francisco—Oakland received a full day’s pay 
for less than a full day’s work, plus a cents-per- 
hour or percentage differential. The amount of 
the shift differentials varied greatly; however, 10 
percent over day-shift rates was most commonly 
found for both second- and third-shift workers. 


Work Schedules 


A majority of the production workers in all 
areas surveyed except Dallas had weekly work 
schedules of 40 hours at the time of the survey. 
In Dallas, 55 percent of the workers were in 
establishments with scheduled workweeks of more 
than 40 hours. 

Weekly work schedules of 40 hours applied to a 
majority of the office workers in all areas except 


New York City, where 90 percent of the workers 
were in establishments with workweeks of less than 
40 hours. Buffalo, Dallas, and Worcester were the 
only areas having substantial numbers of office 
workers with workweeks of over 40 hours. 


Supplementary Wage Benefits 


Virtually all workers in the nonelectrical ma- 
chinery industries in the areas surveyed were eli- 
gible for paid holidays, paid vacations, and some 
type of insurance or pension plan (table 4). Pro- 
visions for office workers were generally somewhat 
more liberal than those for production workers. 
The main development in the past few years has 
been in the liberalization of existing plans, such as 
adding a paid holiday, increasing the amount of 
vacation pay after longer periods of service, or 
adding another type of insurance coverage. 

The amount of vacation pay varied with the 
worker’s length of service. Nearly all production 
workers in the 21 areas were in establishments 
which provided at least 1 week of vacation pay 
after 1 year of service. A majority of the workers 
were provided 2 weeks’ pay or more after 2 years’ 
service in 4 areas—Houston, Los Angeles—Long 
Beach, New York City, and San Francisco—Oak- 
land. After 3 years’ service, the majority of work- 
ers in 12 areas received 2 weeks’ pay or more, and 


Tarte 3. Averace Srraicut-Time Hovurty Earnincs! or MEN In SELEcTED PropuctTion OccuPATIONS IN EsTAB- 
LISHMENTS MANUFACTURING SpectaL Digs anpD TooL“s AND MAcHINE-TOOL AccCESSORIES IN E1cut SELECTED AREAS? 
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2 See footnote 2, table 2. 
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after 5 years’ service, over four-fifths of the work- 
ers in each of the 21 areas received at least 2 weeks 
of vacation pay. At least three-fifths of the work- 
ers in all areas except Dallas received 3 weeks’ pay 
or more after 15 years of service. Some workers in 
all areas except Pittsburgh received 4 weeks’ pay or 
more after 25 years of service. Houston and Mil- 
waukee, however, were the only areas in which 
more than half of the production workers were in 
establishments providing at least 4 weeks’ vacation 
pay after 25 years of service. 

More than half of the office workers in all areas 
surveyed received 2 weeks’ vacation pay after 2 
years of service. Paid vacation provisions were 
substantially more liberal during the first 3 years of 
service for office workers than for plant workers. 

All or nearly all of the production workers in 
each of the 21 areas surveyed were provided holi- 
days with pay. More than three-fifths of the work- 
ers in Boston, Worcester, and New York City re- 
ceived 8 or more full-day holidays; a majority of 


the production workers in Dallas received 5 full 
days. In all other areas, the majority of the work- 
ers were provided either 6 or 7 full-day paid holi- 
days. Some of the production workers in all areas 
studied in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Middle West regions received half-day holidays in 
addition to full-day holidays. Thus, nearly three- 
fifths of the workers in Detroit received 2 half days 
as well as 6 full-day paid holidays. 

Two-thirds of the office workers in Boston and 
three-fifths of such workers in New York City re- 
ceived 9 or more full-day holidays with pay. Al- 
most three-fourths of the office workers in Worces- 
ter received 8 or more full-day holidays. In all 
other areas, the majority of the office workers were 
provided 6 or 7 full-day holidays annually. Also, 
half-day holidays were provided to some office 
workers in all areas except Dallas and Portland. 

More than 90 percent of the production and 
office workers in all areas were in establishments 
with some type of health, insurance, or pension 


TaBLe 4. PERCENT oF PrRopUCTION WoRKERS EMPLOYED IN MACHINERY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 
ForMAL PROVISIONS FOR SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE BENEFITS! IN 21 AREAS SURVEYED BETWEEN DECEMBER 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4. 


Percent oF Propuction WorKERS EMPLOYED IN MACHINERY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 


ForMAL PRovVIsIONS FOR‘SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE BEN=FITS! IN 21 AREAS SURVEYED BETWEEN DECEMBER 


1959 anp May 1960—Continued 
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1 If formal provisions for supplementary benefits in an establishment were 

Ss to half or more of t' — the benefit was considered appli- 
le to all workers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility re- 

| ape my the proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may 
be smaller than estimated. 

* Vacation benefits, such as a percentage of annual eee 
amounts, were converted to an eo As basis. The At, service 
) a arbitrarily chosen and do — reflect individual provisions 

for progression. For example, the Fm A at 15 years may include 
changes occurring between 5 and po years. 


plan financed wholly or in part by the employers. 
Life insurance, hospitalization, and surgical plans 
were available to about four-fifths or more of 
these workers in virtually all areas. Seven-tenths 
or more of the production workers in 12 areas 
were in establishments with medical insurance 
plans providing complete or partial payment of 
doctors’ fees. Three-tenths or more of the pro- 
duction workers in seven areas were in establish- 
ments with catastrophe insurance plans covering 
the employees in case of major medical expenses. 
Nine-tenths or more of the production workers 
in 11 of the 21 areas were in establishments with 
sickness and accident insurance or sick-leave 
plans. Sickness and accident insurance benefit 
plans were more prevalent for both office and 
production workers in these industries than were 
561354—60— -4 


: jpdates igpevtsions in —— to those shown separately. 
Because rp | sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
‘ Less than 0.5 percent. 
y those plans for which at least a part of the cost was borne 
hover - Vercludes workmen’s compensation, social security, and 
ab an the minimum requirements of State laws as to benefits 
oe employer con’ 


sibytions 
se Unduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separately. 


formal sick-leave plans. Sick-leave plans were 
applicable to 60 percent or more of the office 
workers in 12 areas; however, in only 5 areas were 
10 percent or more of the production workers 
covered by such plans. 

More than three-fifths of the workers in 13 of 
the 21 areas were in establishments with retire- 
ment plans (other than social security) covering 
production workers. Retirement plans covering 
office workers were reported in establishments 
employing 50 percent or more of these workers in 
all areas except Los Angeles-Long Beach. The 
prevalence of retirement plans for production 
workers varied greatly, ranging from one-fourth 
in Portland to over nine-tenths in Worcester. 

—Morris H. Rice 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings of Communications 
Workers in October 1959 


Earninos oF the 659,309 employees (excepting 
officials and managerial assistants) of the principal 
communications carriers in the United States 
averaged $2.42 an hour in October 1959.' This 
was an increase of 5 percent above the October 
1958 average ($2.30) and 95 percent above the 
October 1947 average ($1.24). Since October 
1947, the date of the first of a series of annual 
studies summarized by the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, the level of 
employee earnings has increased by more than 70 
percent in each of the four main carrier groups 
included in the study—class A telephone carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., radiotelegraph 
carriers, and ocean-cable carriers. 

Employment of class A telephone carriers, 
accounting for 94 percent of the workers covered 
by the study, declined approximately 2 percent 
during the past year but was still 12 percent 
above the October 1947 level. The number of 
Western Union employees declined about 2 percent 
during the October 1958-59 period and over 38 
percent since October 1947. Employment levels 
rose approximately 2 percent for radiotelegraph 
carriers and remained about the same for ocean- 
cable carriers between October 1958 and October 
1959, but declined 23 and 8 percent in the respec- 
tive groups in the period October 1947-October 
1959. 


Class A Telephone Carriers 


Earnings in 1959. Employees of the 51 class A 
telephone carriers included in the study averaged 
$2.43 an hour in October 1959-12 cents above the 
October 1958 average. Individual earnings of the 
621,281 employees (excluding officials and mana- 
gerial assistants) were widely dispersed. The 
middle half of the workers earned from $1.72 to 
$2.92 an hour in October 1959. A number of 
factors contributed to this dispersion of hourly 
rates, including (1) the great diversity of skills 
and responsibilities required in the industry; 
(2) pay differences among regions and among 
establishments within the same region; and (3) the 
general practice, followed by individual companies, 


of providing a range of rates for workers in a given 
job and locality. 

The level of earnings varied greatly according 
to the duties of the workers, ranging from an 
average of $1.38 an hour for trainee telephone 
operators to $4.60 an hour for professional and 
semiprofessional employees. Regionally, average 
earnings for all employees, excluding officials and 
managerial assistants, ranged from $2.11 an hour 
in the Southeast to $2.58 an hour in the Pacific 
region (table 1). 

Employees of the Bell System companies, which 
accounted for 96 percent of class A telephone car- 
rier employment, averaged $2.45 an hour, as 
compared with $1.84 an hour for employees of 
non-Bell companies. Differences in the occupa- 
tional makeup of the two groups accounted for 
some of the difference in the all-worker averages; 
for example, the Bell System companies had a 
greater proportion of employees in clerical, sales, 
and professional jobs. However, other factors, 
such as size of firm and size of community, were 
undoubtedly of great importance in contributing 
to the different wage levels. Average employ- 
ment of the 23 reporting units of the Bell System 
companies, each of which generally covers an en- 
tire State or group of States, was approximately 
26,000 workers. Most of the 28 non-Bell com- 
panies were more local in service and usually 
employed fewer than 1,000 workers. 

An individual employee’s rate of pay was also 
influenced to a considerable extent by his length 
of service with the company. Established pro- 
visions for length-of-service wage adjustments, 
which were prevalent in the industry, typically 
provided a range of rates for each job, with the 
top rate as much as 100 percent above the be- 
ginning rate. 


1 Based on annual reports filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by carriers engaged in interstate or foreign communications by means 
of their own facilities or through connections with the facilities of another 
carrier under direct or indirect common control. These reports do not in- 
clude radiotelegraph and ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenues 
below $50,000 or telephone carriers with annual operating revenues below 
$250,000. For further details of the study, including data on additional 
occupations, see Earnings of Communications Workers, October 1959, BLS 
Report 171. It is estimated that this study covers approximately nine- 
tenths of the workers in the communications industries. The earnings data 
contained in the summary, which pertain to all workers except officials and 
managerial assistants, were computed by dividing scheduled weekly com- 
pensation by scheduled weekly hours. For a summary of the Bureau’s 
study of communications workers’ earaings in October 1958, see Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1959, pp. 995-999. 
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Women, accounting for approximately three- 
fifths of the total work force of class A telephone 
carriers, were generally employed as telephone 
operators or clerical employees. Experienced 
switchboard operators, representing about a fourth 
of the total employment, averaged $1.76 an hour 
and switchboard-operator trainees, $1.38. Non- 
supervisory clerical employees—111,060 women 
and 8,843 men—averaged $1.92 an hour. 

Virtually all of the employees engaged in con- 
struction, installation, and maintenance work 
were men. Average hourly earnings for numeri- 
cally important job categories in those depart- 
ments were $2.92 an hour for exchange repairmen, 
$2.83 for test-board men and repeatermen, $2.79 
for cable splicers, $2.72 for central office repair- 
men, $2.74 for PBX and station installers, and 
$2.34 for linemen. 

Regionally, occupational average hourly earn- 
ings were generally highest in the Middle Atlantic 
and Pacific regions—with the lowest averages 
most frequent in the Southeast and Mountain 
regions. The following indexes indicate the rela- 
tionship of occupational averages for three numer- 
ically important occupational groups among the 
various regions. 

Average hourly earnings as a percent of 
nationwide average 
(Nationwide average = 100) 
pany = pultchbourd Central office 
employees operators repairmen 
New England 95 102 103 
Middle Atlantic 102 106 
Great Lakes 102 
Chesapeake 99 
Southeast 93 
North Central - - - 90 
95 
91 
106 





For each of the three occupational groups, average 
hourly earnings in the Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific regions were equal to or above 
national averages and in the Southeast and Moun- 
tain regions, were below national averages. It 
should be noted that the maximum interregional 
wage spread was somewhat greater for switchboard 
operators than for the other two jobs. 


2 The percent rise in t he all-employee average exceeded the increase in most 
individual job categories because of long-term shifts in the occupational com- 
position of the labor force in the industry. 


Average hourly earnings by occupation in the 
Bell System companies were substantially higher 
than those in the non-Bell companies. For exam- 
ple, the average wage advantage for employees 
of Bell System companies was as follows: 41 cents 
an hour for experienced switchboard operators, 
38 cents for nonsupervisory clerical employees, 
45 cents for central office repairmen, and 39 cents 
for linemen. However, the average scheduled 
workweek was longer by more than 1% hours in 
the non-Bell companies, thus partially offsetting 
the lower hourly rates. 


Earnings and Employment, 1947-59. During the 
past 12 years, the level of wages increased sub- 
stantially in the telephone industry. Average 
hourly earnings for all employees in October 1959 
($2.43) were 5 percent above the 1958 average 
($2.31) and 93 percent above the October 1947 
average ($1.26).2 The tabulation below shows for 
major occupational groups the increases in average 
earnings, in both absolute and relative terms, that 
occurred over the 12-year period from 1947 to 1959. 


Average hourly Amount of 
earnings increase 


Oct. 1947 Oct. 1959 Cents 





Percent 
Experienced switchboard 
79 81 
90 88 


1. 13 79 70 
1.18 ’ 116 98 
PBX and station installers. 1. 44 ; 130 90 
Cable splicers 161 279 118 73 


Although total employment of class A telephone 
carriers in October 1959 was approximately 12 per- 
cent above the level reported in 1947, it was 1.6 
percent below the figure for 1958 and nearly 9 per- 
cent below the peak-employment year of 1957. 
Much of this recent decrease in total employment 
has come from a substantial decline in the number 
of telephone operators caused chiefly by the in- 
stallation of new and improved equipment. The 
total number of telephone operators (including 
chief operators and trainees as well as regular 
operators) declined from 235,700 in October 1957 
to 198,500 in October 1959. 

Changes in the relative employment of the 
occupational groups at various intervals during the 
past 12 years are shown on the following page. 
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Percent of total employment in— 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1947 1958» «1957 = 1958 1969 
Telephone operators- - 46 43 35 33 32 
Clerical employees, non- 

supervisory 
Construction, installa- 
tion, and maintenance 





16 18 19 19 19 


23 28 
16 21 





All employees except 

officials and manage- 

rial assistants (thou- 
552. 7 610.6 681.6 631.5 621.3 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Nonmessenger employees * of Western Union’s 
wire-telegraph operations averaged $2.29 an hour, 
excluding premium pay for overtime and for work 
on weekends, holidays, and late shifts, in October 
1959 (table 2). This was 3 cents above the 


TABLE 1. 


October 1958 average. The 27,390 nonmessenger 
employees included a wide variety of skills and 
occupational duties, ranging from relatively un- 
skilled laborers to professional employees; accord- 
ingly, individual straight-time rates of pay were 
widely dispersed. 

Although men and women were employed in 
nearly equal numbers, they tended to be concen- 
trated in different jobs. Average straight-time 
hourly rates for numerically important jobs pre- 
dominantly held by women were $1.80 for experi- 
enced telegraph operators (except Morse operators) 
in the commercial department and $2.05 for those 
in the traffic department, $1.96 for telephone 
operators, and $2.10 for nonsupervisory clerical 
employees. Among the job categories in which 
men were predominant, average straight-time 
hourly rates were $2.17 for Morse operators, $2.37 


3 Excludes officials and managerial assistants and ocean-cable employees. 
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3, 535 
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1 Covers telephone carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 


Fie tent earnings were computed by dividing total scheduled 
weekly com by total total scheduled weekl weeks bees. 
3 The used in this study include: England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Ham Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Delaware, New Jersey "New York, and Pennsylvania: 
Great Lakes—llinois, Indiana, , Ohio, and Wisconsin; 

District of Columbia, M: Vv and West V: 

Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, ppl, North 





Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; North Central—Iowa, am, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; South Central— ateeaete, 
Kansas, Missouri klahoma, and Texas (except El Paso County); Mé 

tain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho (south of Salmon Rive), a Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas (EI Paso Coane Utah, and er wak Pacific— 


California, Idaho ome north of Salmon River), 
4 Figures include long-lines 

Ployees in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Alaska 

reporting to the Federal Communications 


employees and yA telephone carrier em- 
had no class A telephone carrier 
mn. 
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for linemen and cablemen, $2.44 for subscribers’ 
equipment maintainers, and $2.65 for traffic testing 
and regulating employees. 

Rates of pay of individual workers varied 
substantially in many of the specific job categories 
studied. In many instances, hourly rates of the 
highest paid worker exceeded those of the lowest 
paid in the same job category by more than $1 
an hour. However, in other job categories, such as 
Morse operators, telephone operators, and experi- 
enced telegraph operators (except Morse operators) 
employed in the traffic department, individual 
rates were closely grouped. 

The 5,400 messengers, comprising approximately 
16 percent of the total Western Union work force, 
included 3,534 full-time and 1,866 part-time 
employees. Average straight-time hourly rates of 
pay for these two groups were $1.31 and $1.05, 
respectively. Foot and bicycle messengers aver- 
aged $1.06 an hour in October 1959, the same 
as in October 1958. Motor messengers averaged 
$1.70, 7 cents an hour above the previous year. 

Straight-time rates of pay for wire-telegraph 
employees have increased steadily since October 
1947. The average of $2.29 recorded for non- 
messenger employees in October 1959 was more 
than double the average reported for October 1947 
($1.05). During this period, the relationship 


among occupational groups on a cents-per-hour 
basis generally remained the same; however, as in 
many other industries, the percentage increases 
tended to be greater for the lower paid groups. 
Thus, average rates for both subscribers’ equip- 
ment maintainers and linemen and cablemen 
increased by 98 percent since 1947, compared with 
122 percent for experienced telegraph operators 
(excluding Morse operators) in the commercial 
department and 131 percent for telephone opera- 
tors. On either a cents-per-hour or percentage 
basis, the increase in average rates of pay for 
messengers was considerably smaller than that for 
other occupational groups, amounting to 83 cents, 
or 95 percent, for motor messengers and 41 cents, 
or 63 percent, for foot and bicycle messengers. 
Total employment of the wire-telegraph opera- 
tions declined approximately 38 percent between 
October 1947 and October 1959—from 53,107 to 
32,790. However, the reduction of employment 
among occupational groups varied considerably. 
The number of Morse telegraph operators declined 
74 percent during the period, compared with a 
decline of 29 percent in the number of non- 
supervisory clerical employees and 12 percent 
in construction, installation, and maintenance 
employees. The number of foot and bicycle mes- 
sengers dropped nearly 60 percent between 1947 


TaBLe2. WesTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WIRE-TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES BY STRAIGHT- 
TIME AvERAGE Hourty EarninoGs,! Setectep Occupations, OcToBER 1959 
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2 Excludes officials and managerial assistants and ocean-cable employees. 
Data for the latter are incorporated in table 4. 


+ Less than 0.05 percent. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 
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and 1959, compared with a drop of only 16 per- 
cent in the number of motor messengers during 
the same period. The following tabulation indi- 
cates changes in the relative employment of 
important occupational groups during the past 
12 years: 

Percent of total employment in— 


1947 1958 1957 1958 1959 

Telegraph operators 32 30 29 28 

Messengers,footandbicycle. 18 19 14 13 12 

Messengers, motor 3 3 4 4 4 
Clerical employees, nonsu- 

pervisory 146 16 «618 «#618 = «618 
Construction, installation, 
and maintenance employ- 





13 13 16 #17 ~=«#18 
6 17 w O D 





All employees except officials 
and managerial assistants 


(thousands) 53.1 39.5 36.2 33.3 32.8 


As can be noted, telegraph operators and foot and 
bicycle messengers accounted for a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the total employment in 
October 1959 than in 1947. Employment in most 
other occupational groups was proportionately 
higher in October 1959 than during the earlier 
period. 


4 Excludes officials and managerial assistants and employees working 
outside the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


Radiotelegraph Carriers 


The 3,885 employees ‘ of the five companies en- 
gaged in transmitting nonvocal radio communica- 
tions averaged $2.69 an hour in October 1959 
(table 3). This was an increase of almost 5 
percent above the October 1958 average ($2.57). 
Men, accounting for about 86 percent of the total 
employment, greatly outnumbered women in all 
major occupational categories. Average hourly 
earnings among the numerically important occu- 
pational groups were $2.32 for nonsupervisory 
clerical employees, $2.46 for teletype-multiplex 
operators, $3.07 for radio operators, $3.13 for 
radio operating technicians, and $1.18 for foot 
and bicycle messengers. These occupational 
groups accounted for approximately three-fifths 
of the employees of the five radiotelegraph carriers 
covered by the study. 

Individual earnings of the workers were widely 
dispersed—more than a fourth of the workers 
earned less than $2.10 an hour and a similar 
proportion earned $3.10 or more in October 1959. 
However, among some of the occupational groups, 
individual earnings were concentrated within 
comparatively narrow limits. Approximately 
nine-tenths of the foot and bicycle messengers 
earned from $1.00 to $1.30 an hour and almost 


TABLE 3. PRINCIPAL RADIOTELEGRAPH CARRIERS:! PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY AVERAGE 
Hour.y EarninGs,? SELECTED OccupaTiIons, OcTOBER 1959 
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2 See footnote 2, table 1. 


3 Excludes employees working for radiotelegraph carriers outside the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 
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TaBLe 4. Principat Ocgean-CaBLe CaRRIERS:! PER- 
CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY AVERAGE 
Hourty Earninos,? SeELectep Occupations, OCTOBER 
1959 
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1 Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

+ Excludes employees working for ocean-cable carriers outside the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100 


seven-tenths of the radio operators earned from 
$2.90 to $3.10. 
From October 1947 to October 1959, average 


hourly earnings of radiotelegraph employees in- 
creased by about 91 percent—from $1.41 to $2.69. 
Employment declined about 23 percent, from 
5,031 to 3,885, during the same period. 


Ocean-Cable Carriers 


The 1,353 workers*® of the three ocean-cable 
carriers covered by the study averaged $2.56 an 
hour,in October 1959 (table 4). This was 4 per- 

the October 1958 average ($2.45) and 


occupational group, averaged $2.32 an hour, an 
increase of 9 cents an hour over October 1958. 
Average hourly earnings for other numerically 
important occupational groups in October 1959 
were $2.90 for cable operators, $2.29 for teletype- 
multiplex operators, $3.13 for mechanics (em- 
ployed in construction, installation, maintenance, 
and other technical work), and $1.19 for foot and 
bicycle messengers. These occupational groups 
(including nonsupervisory clerical employees) ac- 
counted for about 70 percent of the 1,137 men 
and 216 women employed by the three ocean- 
cable carriers studied; wage increases for these 
groups since 1958 ranged from 4 cents an hour 
for foot and bicycle messengers to 15 cents an 
hour for mechanics employed in construction, 
installation, maintenance, and other technical 
work. i 

Individual earnings of the ocean-cable carrier 
employees included in the study were widely dis- 
persed—the earnings of the middle half of the 
workers ranged from $2.04 to $2.97 an hour. 
However, individual earnings for most of the 
occupational groups were narrowly concentrated. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the cable operators earned 
between $2.90 and $3.10 an hour; over nine-tenths 
of the foot and bicycle messengers earned between 
$1.00 and $1.30 an hour; and about seven-tenths 
of the teletype-multiplex operators earned be- 
tween $2.10 and $2.50 an hour. 

Total employment of ocean-cable carriers re- 
mained virtually unchanged during the year 
ending October 1959; however, over the 12-year 
period beginning October 1947, employment 
declined by 8 percent—from 1,475 to 1,353. 
Average hourly earnings in the industry have 
increased steadily since October 1947. 


—GeorGcE L. STELLUTO 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Negroes in Apprenticeship, 
New York State 


Eprror’s Note.—This article was excerpted from 
chapters IV, V, and VI of Apprentices, 
Skilled Craftsmen, and the Negro: An Analysis, 
published by the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination in April 1960. For 
the sake of brevity, many footnotes citing sources 
of background material were omitted from the 
discussion. 


Tue New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination has evidenced concern over the prob- 
lem of Negroes and apprenticeship since its for- 
mation in 1945. This study was undertaken to 
evaluate the status of nonwhites in skilled craft 
occupations and related apprenticeship training 
programs in New York State. From the results 
of the study ' it appears that, at most, 2 percent 
of the 15,000 registered apprentices in major pro- 
grams in the State are Negro. The analysis was 
also designed to uncover the factors which tend 
to inhibit the entrance of Negro youth into the 
skilled trades through apprenticeship programs. 

To establish why Negroes are completely ex- 
cluded from or evidence small participation in 
major registered apprenticeship programs in the 
State, sample respondents were asked to list all 
of the important reasons which they believed were 
responsible if their firm or committee did not have 
any or many Negro apprentices. 


No Negro applicants: few or none apply 

Very few or no Negroes in area_ 

Few or no Negroes are employed in preapprentice- 
able occupations 

Information about apprenticeship is not made avail- 
able to Negroes; Negroes don’t hear or know 
about apprenticeship programs 

Low wages; Negroes want to go into more lucrative, 
higher prestige employment 

Negroes are not referred by unions 

Negroes lack interest in apprenticeship 

Few apprenticeship openings 

Negroes are not sponsored by journeymen or 


Management will not hire Negroes 
Apprentices are drafted from schools; Negroes are 
not in schools 


The reponses indicate a wide variety of factors 
which inhibit the entry of Negroes into apprentice- 
ship programs. This is especially true when a 
number of other factors are taken into considera- 
tion and when the full implications of the major 
stated reason—Negroes do not apply—are ex- 
amined in detail. 

Factors which have great weight in some crafts 
have little effect or are inoperative in other trades. 
On the other hand, any one of the factors dis- 
cussed later is thought to be sufficient to inhibit 
the participation by some Negro youth in some 
skilled training programs. 


General Limiting Factors 


A number of general factors tend to inhibit the 
entrance of all youth into various apprenticeship 
training systems either by limiting the number of 
available apprenticeship openings or by making 
employment in apprenticeship relatively unat- 
tractive. 


Availability of Other Training Opportunities. One 
factor limiting the number of apprentices, both 
Negro and white, is the status of apprenticeship 
as a system of skilled craft training. Apprentice- 
ship has been a marginal mode of skilled craft 


1 It was originally contemplated that interviews would be conducted with 
staff personnel of the New York State Apprenticeship Council and the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship, Negro and Puerto Rican apprentices, 
and firms and joint apprenticeship committees actually engaged in inden- 
turing youths. When cooperation from the governmental agencies involved 
was not forthcoming, interviews with such personnel were dropped. An 
inability to easily locate Negro and Puerto Rican apprentices and a lack 
of resources culminated in a decision to abandon this segment of the study. 
Accordingly, the empirical portion of the study was confined to interviews 
with key personnel of firms and joint apprenticeship committees in regis- 
tered apprenticeship programs in New York State. The names and ad- 
dresses of the firms and joint committees were provided by 
the Division of Research and Statistics of the New York State Department 
of Labor, as were the names of the knowledgeable individuals in each pro- 
gram. The list itself is based on records of the Department of Labor as of 
the third quarter of 1957. 

Analysis of the lists showed that the 170 firms and joint apprenticeship 
committees indenturing 5 or more apprentices employed 77.6 percent of the 
registered apprentices in the State. The 170 constituted 7.4 percent of all 
indenturing firms and joint apprenticeship committees. The facility with 
which interviews could be conducted with this relatively small number cf 
indenturing units, and the assumption that Negroes are more apt to be 
indentured by units having large labor forces, led to s decision to confine 
the analysis to units indenturing 5 or more apprentices as of the third 
quarter of 1957. 

As a result, it must be noted that none of the conclusions presented in this 
analysis pertain to indenturing units holding fewer than 5 apprentices, to 
units which are not registered with the New York State Apprenticeship 
Council, or to agencies of the United States Government conducting appren- 
ticeship programs in New York State under provisions of the Civil Service 
Act. It is thought that no appreciable difference in the pattern of employ- 
ment of Negro apprentices would issue from an analysis of such units. 
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preparation in the United States since the advent 
of the industrial revolution and for Negroes has 
never been a significant system of skilled craft 
training. Apprenticeship has offered relatively 
few skilled training opportunities in New York 
State except for the period immediately following 
World War II. Currently, only 4,000 job open- 
ings are available in all registered apprenticeship 
programs each year in the State. 

Alternate systems of skilled craft preparation 
appear to provide greater opportunities for skilled 
craft training than those held out by formal ap- 
prenticeship systems. As a result, most youth 
will tend to avoid the entire formal apprentice- 
ship structure and seek training opportunities 
through less formal modes. Quite objectively, 
Negroes have better opportunities for skilled 
training entirely outside of registered apprentice- 
ship programs. 


Impact of the Overall Employment Level. The level 
of employment in apprenticeship is related di- 
rectly, if not exactly, to overall levels of employ- 
ment. Under conditions of full or near-full em- 
ployment, turnover rates for skilled craftsmen 
tend to be high. As a result, there is a greater 
need for training skilled craftsmen, which is par- 
tially accomplished through apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Also, economic growth fosters new and 
more complex occupations and the need for train- 
ing new craftsmen through apprenticeship is 
thereby augmented. 

One particular mechanism in the apprenticeship 
process directly relates the creation of apprentice- 
ship openings to conditions of full employment: 
trade union policies and practices link the number 
of apprentices to the number of journeymen. 
Under such a system, it necessarily follows that 
if the level of employment of journeymen is high 
or increasing, the opportunity to employ ap- 
prentices will be high or increasing. While there 
is no exact correlation between the two and the 
opportunity to employ apprentices is oftentimes 
not exercised, there is still a greater opportunity 
to employ apprentices under conditions of full 
employment than when this is not the case. 
Conversely, many collective bargaining agree- 
ments provide for the inverse or direct separation 
of apprentices to journeymen during layoff periods. 
Here, again, the ratio mechanism links apprentice- 
ship opportunities to overall levels of employment. 


The higher the objective employment opportun- 
ities, the greater the likelihood that Negroes will 
present themselves for, and possibly achieve, such 
employment. Also under conditions of full em- 
ployment, Negro youth can be more selective in 
seeking jobs, have greater occupational mobility, 
and receive more occupational information. Their 
apprenticeship opportunities are accordingly en- 
hanced. Equally important, the resistance of 
indenturing units to the employment of nonwhites 
is lessened during periods of high economic 
activity. 


Restrictive Formulas and Arrangements. As previ- 
ously outlined, the formula linking the hiring of 
apprentices to the employment of journeymen re- 
stricts the number of apprentices an employer may 
hire. Of the sample respondents, 81 reported that 
they operated under some expression of such a 
formula. Another 19 worked under some other 
restricting device, such as an absolute ceiling on 
the total number of apprentices that could be em- 
ployed. The ratios varied by trades and ran from 
a high of 1 apprentice for every 2 journeymen to 
alow of 1 to 10. The median was 1 to6. Ratios 
and other formulas are the expression of craft 
union attempts to regulate the supply of skilled 
labor and are ratified by the State Apprenticeship 
Council through their inclusion in apprenticeship 
agreements. 

Such formulas tend to limit or absolutely pro- 
hibit the hiring of apprentices by small or medium 
sized firms or by departments of large concerns 
because only small numbers of journeymen are 
employed. While this may have little effect on a 
particular employer, the effects on a craftwide and 
statewide basis may be considerable. 

The criteria used to establish a particular ratio 
are also limiting. Most indenturing units anpear 
to predicate the ratio on the basis of skilled replace- 
ment needs alone. It is also clear that few em- 
ployers hire as many apprentices as union rules 
permit. Very little, if any, thought is given to 
the growth needs of a particular firm or the trade 
asawhole. Again, the effect is tradewide, state- 
wide, and cumulative. It results in fewer ap- 
prenticeship openings, part of the incidence falling 
on aspiring nonwhite craftsmen. 

Another impediment is that of seniority sys- 
tems. In many firms, apprentices are drawn from 
those already employed, sometimes on a plantwide 
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but usually on a departmental basis. Conse- 
quently, if Negroes do not hold preapprenticeable 
occupations in particular units of a firm and then 
meet longevity and other qualifications, it is im- 
possible for them to bid for openings in registered 
apprenticeship programs. 


Where Negroes Live and Where the Jobs Are. As 
indicated earlier, it was the belief of the largest 
group of the respondents that Negroes did not 
achieve positions in apprenticeship programs be- 
cause they did not apply for such opportunities. 
In amplifying this response, a number of re- 
spondents attributed the absence of Negro appli- 
cants to the lack of Negroes in the particular area. 
This was especially true of the respondents in the 
upstate regions of the Apprenticeship Council, 
particularly those whose establishments were lo- 
cated outside major urban centers. One re- 
spondent, for instance, noted that “there was only 
one Negro teenager in the area * * * [and] he 
just left for New York City.” 

While nonwhites in New York are concentrated 
almost exclusively in the metropolitan areas of the 
State, they are disproportionately domiciled in 
New York City. Thus, apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities outside the immediate New York City 
area are not normally accessible to the vast ma- 
jority of young Negroes. This appears to be 
particularly true of apprenticeship opportunities 
in the metal crafts and a number of other industries 
which have formal training programs. 


Negative Attitudes to Manual Work. The relative 
rewards of apprenticeship and skilled craftsman- 
ship, as against other work, must be reviewed as 
factors which may inhibit the movement of 
Negroes into the skilled trades. Prominent among 
these is the invidious evaluation made by Negroes 
of the entire range of skilled craft occupations. 
As Ginzberg points out, “the ambitious young 
Negro is even more likely than the white youth to 
scorn skilled work and to overestimate the impor- 
tance of achieving status through white-collar or 
professional employment.”’? Some Negro youths 
have relatively unsuccessful parents, and they try 
to be as unlike their parents as possible. Conse- 
quently, Negro youths tend to eschew all manual 
work, even though such a rejection involves the 
loss of the relatively high rewards and satisfactions 
provided by employment in skilled occupations. 


Some of the sample respondents noted this 
tendency. Seven stated their belief that Negroes 
did not go into apprenticeship programs because 
they sought “more lucrative, higher prestige” 
employment. This trend away from all manual 
occupations is not limited to Negroes but repre- 
sents a historical movement which permeates 
American society. 


Low Wages of Apprentices. Both Negroes and 
whites may be deterred from entering formal 
skilled craft training programs by their unfavor- 
able comparison of the psychic and real income 
levels held out by apprenticeable and alternate 
occupations. Young Negroes may not have the 
financial support needed to augment the appren- 
tice wage and sustain them through the early 
stages of the skilled training period. Similarly, 
Negro youth frequently must share in the support 
of the family unit at an early age. Additionally, 
the background of family poverty may spur the 
young Negro to reach for a higher income level as 
soon as possible with little or no regard for the 
long-run wage factors of any given occupation. 
Such an occupational outlook is also prevalent 
among low-income whites, of course, but the 
deterring factors would appear to culminate with 
greater force in the case of the Negro. 


Other General Factors. The seasonal character of 
employment in some skilled trades may inhibit 
some youths from undertaking apprenticeship 
training. As Haber points out, month-by-month 
employment was found to be the most “. . . im- 
portant single explanation as to why boys shunned 
the building trades and why contractors shunned 
training them.’”’* Because of changes in building 
construction over the years, this factor may not 
be as important today as it was in the twenties. 

Another possible restricting factor is the length 
of training for a particular craft job. The term of ; 
apprenticeship may be such that aspiring artisans 
may not be strongly motivated to enter and remain 
in some apprenticeship programs. This may be 
especially true when the term has been established 
to serve the interests of either unions or manage- 
ment and has little or no relationship to the devel- 
opment of skills. 


2? Eli Ginzberg and others, The Negro Potential (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1956), p. 108. 

3 William Haber, Industrial Relations in the Building Industry (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1930), p. 134. 
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‘Occupational Choice and Selection 


A second group of factors tends to limit the 
apprenticeship opportunities of Negro youth be- 
cause of the almost unique characteristic relation- 
ship of Negroes to the process of apprenticeship 
recruitment. Since the processes of occupational 
choice and selection are analogous for white youth, 
the factors cannot be categorized as being dis- 
criminatory per se. Yet the ultimate effect in the 
case of Negroes is such that, to all intents and 
purposes, they are excluded from apprenticeship 
programs because of their race or color. 

These factors are not always operative in all 
apprentice programs, nor do they have an incidence 
and effect which cannot be overcome by some 
Negro youth. The absence of Negroes in large 
numbers from apprenticeship programs suggests, 
however, that the processes of occupational choice 
and selection do have a particularly limiting 
effect on the vast majority of potentially appren- 
ticeable Negro youth. 


Role of Personal Influences and Models. Sample 
respondents were asked to indicate their belief as 
to how most youths first become interested in 
apprenticeship training. Their responses are sum- 


marized below. 
Number 
194 
Relatives, friends, neighbors, and journeymen_-~-- 95 
Secondary schools, including teachers, principals, 
and counselors 37 
“‘On-the-job”’ 30 
Employers 19 
Newspapers and other media 
New York State Employment Service 
Veterans Administration 


As indicated, over two-thirds of the respondents 
emphasized the important role played by primary 
groups—the family, the neighborhood, the school— 
in the process of occupational choice. According 
to the general literature, this choice is effected 
through the influence of key persons in each of 
these groupings, i.e., through “models” who offer 
the adolescent the information, encouragement, 
and support which is needed to become an 
apprentice. 

Negro youth are seldom exposed to influences 
which can lead to apprenticeship. Negroes are 
not apt to have relatives, friends, or neighbors in 
skilled occupations. Nor are they likely to be in 


secondary schools where they receive encourage- 
ment and direction from alternate role models. 
Within the minority community, skilled Negro 
“models” after whom the Negro youth might 
pattern himself are rare, while substitute sources 
which could provide the direction, encouragement, 
resources, and information needed to achieve 
skilled craft standing are nonexistent. 

In sum, Negroes do not apply for apprenticeship 
openings because an original interest in skilled 
craft training is not normally evoked for them by 
role models in primary groups, and further, other 
influences lead away from rather than toward the 
skilled crafts. Moreover, the decisions involved 
in occupational choice, once made, cannot be 
amended later in life. 


Learning of an Apprenticeship Opening. Sample 
respondents were asked to indicate how they 
thought most youth learned about specific open- 
ings in apprenticeship programs. The numerical 
distribution of the responses is indicated below. 


Secondary schools 
New York State Employment Service and other 


Youths usually obtain apprenticeship positions 
because they have influence with a key individual 
in the apprenticeship selection process. The 
source of this influence is usually a relative or 
friend—typically an official of labor or manage- 
ment or an employee of the firm where the 
indenture is to be carried out—who is in a position 
to know about the impending vacancy. The 
relative or friend can not only inform the youth 
of the time and type of vacancy but also intercede 
on his behalf with the selecting official. Alter- 
natively, the youth may learn about and apply for 
an opening because he is currently employed by 
the indenturing unit and has fulfilled any formal 
requirements. In either event, the youth obtains 
the apprenticeship because, succinctly stated, he 
is at the right place at the right time with the 
right kind of credentials. 

Confirmation of the highly informal nature of 
apprenticeship recruitment comes from sample 
respondents. When asked if there were any 
differences between the official and actual ways of 
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obtaining an apprenticeship, a number responded 
in the following typical manner: 

Yes, a recommendation from a union member or friend 
helps. 

It depends on who you know. 

The employer may ask for a specific person. 

The official way is very informal. 

A chance arrangement with the shop foreman or union 
representative. 

The effects of the informal nature of the selection 
of apprentices is compounded by the nonutilization 
of formal recruitment sources. As indicated 
earlier, only 11 respondents stated that they 
thought most youths learned about apprenticeship 
openings through formal channels of recruitment 
such as the mass media or the New York State 
Employment Service. Nonuse of the services 
of the State Employment Service appears to be in 
contravention of a specific agreement between that 
agency and the State Apprenticeship Council. 
By not utilizing sources such as the State Employ- 
ment Service, indenturing firms and joint ap- 
prenticeship committees necessarily place the 
burden of recruitment on employee recommenda- 
tions or other informal modes of recruitment. 

During the course of this study, only one 
instance of the use of the mass media for ap- 
prenticeship recruitment came to the attention of 
the author. Moreover, this particular announce- 
ment was required by law.* Beyond the lack of 
information about specific job openings in ap- 
prenticeship, the survey of the literature under- 
taken for this present study revealed that there is 
virtually a complete blackout about apprenticeship 
in general. Where such information exists it is 
usually technical in nature.’ The lack of infor- 
mation in this connection is apparently the result 
of governmental policies as well as labor and 
management practices.® 

All of the foregoing imposes special barriers in 
the path of aspiring Negro artisans. Cumula- 
tively, the apprenticeship recruitment process is 
such that it is remarkable that any Negroes are 
able to apply for positions in registered apprentice- 
ship programs in New York State. 


Specific Racial Discrimination 


Assuming that employment opportunities are 
available in apprenticeship programs and are 
deemed attractive by Negro youth, the latter 


must still develop an interest in apprenticeship, 
make the correct preparatory decisions, find a 
specific job opening, and meet subjective and 
objective hiring standards to achieve a skilled 
training opportunity. The same process holds 
true for white youth, but unlike Negro youth, 
they do not encounter the additional barrier of 
discrimination. This impediment specifically in- 
hibits the entrance of Negro youth into appren- 
ticeship programs and is an important causal 
factor in the constellation of factors which lmit 
the number and proportion of Negroes in the 
skilled craft segment of the labor force.’ 

Sample respondents were asked: If a qualified 
Negro youth applied to your firm for an available 
apprenticeship opening, would he have the same 
chance to obtain it as an equally qualified white 
youth? Only nine respondents indicated some 
resistance to the employment of Negroes. Two 
graphic arts respondents stated that Negroes 
would have a similar opportunity only if they 
were currently employed by them in preappren- 
ticeable occupations. While this is in keeping 
with the recruitment process in printing, it must 
also be noted that neither of the firms employed 
Negroes in preapprenticeable occupations. An- 
other printing respondent stated that he did not 
believe Negroes would have an equal chance, since 
“recommendations came from employed relatives 
and friends,” implying that Negroes had neither 
as a source of recommendation. Another print- 
ing respondent predicated an affirmative answer 
on the ability of a Negro youth “to get by the 
joint apprenticeship committee ... and if he 
was known in the shop.” 

One tool and die respondent would say only 
that he “guessed” a Negro would have an equal 
chance in his apprenticeship program. A second 
could not state that a Negro would be hired as 
an apprentice. Still another, apparently com- 
pletely oblivious of the law against discrimina- 


¢ This occurred in connection with the announcement of a civil service 
examination for 4th class apprentices at the New York Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn. It was carried by a paper which has a commercial inteyest in the 
announcement of civil service examinations. 

5 One notable exception in Harry Kursh, Apprenticeship in America (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1959). 

¢ The State Apprenticeship Council has only one publication which can 
be used for mass distribution. The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship is 
somewhat better, but neither use other mass media to any great degree. 

1 Some sample respondents indicated some resistance to the employment 
of individuals of Italian, Puerto Rican, and American Indian national origin 
and of the Jewish creed in some apprenticeship programs. 
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tion, stated that a Negro would not be hired 
“since the owner preferred Germans for tool and 
die apprentices” and was actively engaged in re- 
cruiting German, as opposed to American, na- 
tionals for such openings. Two other respond- 
ents were listed as being negative on the question 
because of active hostility to the survey and its 
implications. 

The foregoing information indicates that most 
respondents express formal compliance with the 
law against discrimination and claim that they 
would have little or no hesitation in hiring quali- 
fied Negroes as apprentices if they applied. For 
the most part, this is probably true. It would, 
however, be naive in the extreme to expect re- 
spondents who were discriminating to indicate 
that they engaged in such practices to members 
of a governmental agency seeking to prevent and 
eliminate discriminatory actions. Moreover, the 
employment patterns of some of the indenturing 
units, their previous complaint record with the 
State Commission Against Discrimination, and 
some of their verbal responses—which included 
some patent fabrications—would appear to indi- 
cate that some of the responses bore little or no 
resemblance to actual practice. 


Role of the Commission Against Discrimination. 
The New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination is empowered to eliminate and prevent 
discrimination based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin in employment, places of public 
accommodation, resort, or amusement, and in 
public and publicly assisted housing through 


investigation, conciliation, and persuasion. Fail- 
ure to correct a discriminatory act may lead to a 
public hearing, the issuance of cease and desist 
orders, or actions in contempt proceedings before 
the New York State Supreme Court. 

Given such powers, which have been exercised 
for 15 years, the question arises as to why the con- 
ditions described in this study are still extant. 
One answer to such a query is that the commission 
is a creature of its organic statute—one which 


maximizes the role of individual complaint pro- 
ceedings as the instrument to achieve the anti- 
discriminatory goals of the people of the State of 
New York. The commission, from one view, 
cannot eliminate and prevent discrimination in 
apprenticeship save on the complaints of those who 
are denied apprenticeships because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin and after a finding of fact 
to credit such an allegation. Leaving aside the 
important question of proving discrimination, it 
still holds that the commission cannot adjust a 
specific discriminatory act, or rectify a general 
discriminatory pattern, unless an aggrieved person 
complains of such an act. 

The evidence on this point is clear: few have 
complained about apprenticeship in the commis- 
sion’s history. Out of more than 6,500 complaints 
in 15 years, only a minute fraction have raised the 
issue of discrimination in apprenticeship, either 
directly or indirectly. The same general situation 
obtains for skilled craft positions. Less than 10 
percent of the employment complaints received 
by the commission over the years have concerned 
skilled craft jobs. 

It is not surprising that so few apprenticeship 
cases come to the attention of the commission. 
Considering the fact that, for one reason or 
another, Negroes do not apply for apprenticeships 
it is not likely that they will actively complain 
about not receiving them. It is also likely that 
younger people simply do not know that they 
have the right to file a complaint with the com- 
mission. Moreover, the potential complainant 
faces a combination of union, management, and 
governmental hierarchies which is undeniably 
awesome and discouraging. While complaint 
proceedings represent one valid and useful ap- 
proach to the issue of discrimination in the appren- 
ticeship field, fundamental and widespread recti- 
fication of the conditions described in this report 
will depend ultimately upon a consensus among 
management, labor, and government that such 
changes are necessary and desirable. 
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Paid Rest Periods in 
Major Union Contracts, 1959 


Provisions for paid rest periods during regular 
working hours were included in a fourth of the 
major collective bargaining agreements in effect 
in 1959. In about two-thirds of the agreements 
providing for rest periods, such allowances—often 
called “relief periods,” ‘‘coffee breaks,” or ‘‘smok- 
ing time’’—applied to all employees; in the re- 
maining agreements, coverage was limited to 
special groups of workers, primarily women. 
Generally, two rest periods daily were specified. 
The prevalence of formal rest period provisions 
has remained virtually unchanged since 1953, the 
date of the Bureau of Labor Statistics previous 
study, when such provisions were found in about 
23 percent of the contracts analyzed.’ It seems 
reasonable to assume that the practice of provid- 
ing formal rest periods is more common than the 


TABLE 1. 


above figures would indicate. The matter of rest 
periods may be covered either by plant rules re- 
ferred to in the agreement but which are not 
defined or spelled out in detail,? or may be gov- 
erned by longstanding company policy. Legally 
required rest periods applicable to women workers. 
may also lessen the need for specific contract 
provisions.® 

This study is based on an analysis of 1,687 col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, each covering 1,000 or more 
employees, or virtually all agreements of this size 
in the United States, exclusive of railroads and 


1 See Paid Rest Period Provisions in Union Agreements, 1952-53 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1954, pp. 531-535), or BLS Bull. 1166 (1954), 
pp. 18-22. 

2 For example, rest periods are rarely specified in steel industry agreements, 
but according to reports published during the 1959 strike, provision for them 
may be encompassed within “local working conditions.” 

3 The following 12 States have laws relating to rest periods for women 
workers, most of which provide for a 10-minute rest period within each 
half of the day: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Nevada, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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1 Includes agreements which provided for rest periods during the summer 
months only, those with different provisions for male and female employees, 


and those limiting rest periods to employees at designated stations or lo- 
cations. 
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airlines.* The 7.5 million workers covered by 
these agreements represented somewhat less than 
half of all workers estimated to be under agree- 
ment in the United States, exclusive of railroad 
and airline agreements. Of the agreements studied, 
1,063, covering over 4.5 million workers, were in 
manufacturing, and 624 agreements, with slightly 
more than 2.9 million workers, were in nonmanu- 
facturing industries. All of the agreements were 
in effect in 1959; half were scheduled to expire 
during that year. 


Prevalence of Provisions 


A fourth (25.6 percent) of the 1,687 agreements 
analyzed provided paid time for short periods 
away from the job for purposes of rest or relaxa- 
tion (table 1). These agreements covered less 


4 Agreements for the railroad and airline industries are not collected by the 
Bureau and, therefore, are not included in this study. 


than a fourth (22.5 percent) of all workers in the 
study, but not all workers under these agreements 
were eligible for rest periods. 

Provisions for rest periods were not specified in 
any of the major agreements in the apparel indus- 
try and were rarely included in the following 
manufacturing industries: tobacco, printing, pe- 
troleum refining, leather, and primary metals. 
Low representation was also noted in the non- 
manufacturing industries of mining, transporta- 
tion, electric and gas utilities, and construction. 
Among the industries in which paid rest period 
provisions were most prevalent were food products, 
electrical machinery, transportation equipment, 
communications, and retail trade. 

In about two-thirds (288) of the agreements 
with provisions on the subject, all employees in 
the bargaining unit were uniformly entitled to 
rest periods. In 102 agreements, rest periods 
were limited to special groups, generally women, 
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2 Includes agreements with such statements 
continued” and “employees now allowed rest 
ceive them.”’ 


+ Excludes railroad and airline industries. . 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! totals. 
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1 Includes 3 ts with a total of 14 minutes and 1 
ant oo 1 agreement with a total of 21 minutes, 2 with 
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to employees in designated departments or occu- 
pations, or to workers on continuous operations 
or on hazardous jobs. The following clauses 
illustrate such limitations: 


Women employees of the company shall receive a rest 
period of 10 minutes each half day, during which they 
shall be free to leave their work places. 

* * * 


. there shall be no interruption of production for 
smoking or lunch, except that employees working in 
restricted areas shall be allowed a 5-minute smoking 
period each half shift. .. . 

* 


* * 


All employees on continuous operations are to receive, 
individually, a rest period of 10 minutes before and after 


lunch. 


* * * 


Under exceptional conditions of hazardous or fatiguing 
work, reasonable provision will be made for rest periods 
for employees engaged in such work. 


3 Includes 2 agreements with a total of 35 minutes, 5 with 40 minutes, and 
1 with 90 minutes. 


In 43 agreements, the employee coverage was 
not clear; the provision usually stated that present 
practices were to be continued. A few stipulated 
that rest periods were to be negotiated at the 
local plants or that “reasonable” or “adequate” 
rest periods were to be allowed or granted “‘when 
practical.” 


Duration 


Although the total duration of rest periods 
ranged from 5 to 90 minutes per day, 157 of the 
339 agreements with maximum time limits granted 


20 minutes (table 2). The next largest number 
of agreements (91) provided for a daily total of 
30 minutes. Virtually all of the agreements in 
the telephone industry which defined the duration 
of rest periods were in this latter category. Only 
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Communications 

Utilities: Electric and gas. 
Wholesale trade. 


Retail trade. 
Hotels and restaurants. 
Services 
Construction. 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 














4 Excludes railroad and airline industries. 


a few agreements provided for rest periods of 
more than 30 minutes or less than 10. 

In 22 contracts, the daily time allowance varied 
for men and women or by occupation. In nine 
retail trade agreements, a 20-minute allowance 
was permitted all employees except those in de- 
partments where the “established practice was 
15.” One agreement in the food industry pro- 
vided “two 10-minute break periods in all depart- 
ments except women on ovens who are allowed 
three 15-minute breaks.” Another contract in 
that industry provided for two 10-minute rest 
periods except “continuous enrober belt and 
candy-packing belt operators who receive the 
equivalent of a 5-minute rest period each 40 
minutes of work.” 

The length of the rest period was not indicated 
in slightly more than a fifth of the agreements. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Many of these were also vague on other details, 
as the following clause illustrates: 


The duration of the relief period or spell out time as 
is in practice at present in each gang at each plant will be 
continued unless, as result of local collective bargaining, 
such duration shall be changed. 

Employees will be allowed two rest periods in accordance 
with written agreements to be negotiated on a local basis. 


Number, Timing, and Scheduling 


Most commonly, the agreements specified two 
rest periods of 10 or 15 minutes daily, one in each 
half of the shift (tables 3 and 4). Where a single 
break per day was specified, it was usually to be 
taken during the first half shift. 

In 200 agreements which contained references 
to scheduling, the details were frequently left to 
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TaBLe 3. NUMBER AND TIMING OF DaiLy Pap Rest Pertops UNDER Masor CoLiectTIve BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY 
MetuHop oF ScHEDULING, 1959 


{Workers in thousands] 





Number and timing of daily rest periods 





Number Number and 


timing not 


1 rest period 2 rest periods 








Method of scheduling provisions 


Ist half of 
shift 


2d half of 


Timing not 
shift 


indicated 


lst and 2d 


Timing not 
half shifts 


indicated 





Agree- 











Agree-| W ork-| Agree-| W ork-| Agree-| Work- 
ments} ers its} ers |ments} ers 


Agree-| W ork- 


ments 























Total with provisions 


14.1 ° 264 | 1,138.0 








Total with specified method 
By mutual agreement 
——— to determine time - _- 
At times consistent with operation 
requirements 
nent - “ws not to interfere with 
thin sp s eolfied periods after start 
and/or before <4 of shift 


After less than 2 hours’ work 3_____. 
After 2 hours’ work 


Total with no reference to scheduling... 




















745.3 
23.0 
36 104.9 
6 17.8 


6 


11.6 > 149 
3. 5 


16 
3 
36 
2 
1 
38 








115 





























1' Agreements tained reference to rest periods but number of periods 
and timing either w were not clear or not indicated. 

3 Includes 16 agreements which provided 2 rest iods and 9 in which the 
number of a periods was not clear but the timing in both groups usually 
varied according to sex, work Lye yer I Gepertwent, or occupation; an 
additional agreement specified 3 rest oe yee 

3 Includes agreements which provi rest periods within a range of 1 to 
1% hours after starting time. 

4 Includes 1 agreement which provemee that rest periods were to be taken 
at intervals of not less than 4 hours, 1 agreement which provided a rest period 


after 414 consecutive hours’ work, and 1 agreement which provided rest 
when “‘uninterru work” exceeded 4 hours. 

5 Includes agreements with provisions which usually referred to continua- 
tion of present practices which provided for rest 
periods “‘in the morning,” 1 agreement which provided rest i at “‘rea- 
sonable intervals following the beginning and prior to the end of work od 
in - = shift,” and another in which scheduling was a matter of local 
plant option. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 





TasBLe 4. NumMBERAND Duration for Dairy Pain Rest Pertops UNDER Masor CoLLectTIvVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 
BY EMPLOYEES COVERED, 1959 





Number with 
period pro 


id rest Employees covered 
ions 





Number of dally periods and duration 


Agreements 


All employees Specific groups ! 
Workers 


(thousands) 





Workers 
(thousands) 


Agreements Agreements Workers 


(thousands) 








WWW Hdd 


duration varies by se 
duration varies by coutipation 
other 3 





= 


S8a-al 8 
NOKe ASN OOAe 


aenBes-Rl B 


x $ 2 
R-2S ena wre 
NNAACRIOC®$AKeLI3®BNOO 
Se) 
ES! 4B 




















“Y agreements in which pe coverage was not 
+ Includes 1 agreement which allowed <p - Oe 
i ~~ “eX an Sy we fied that practi would 
iu agreements present ces 
continue, 8 agreements which diff the length of rest ods for the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and 8 agreements which con &@ variety of other 


4 Includes agreements in which the number of rest periods and duration 
~ by department, occupation, work requirement, travel time, and so 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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the discretion of the company or were to be 
arranged so as not to interfere with production or 
operation requirements. Such a method of sched- 
uling was set forth in an agreement which granted 
a maximum of three rest periods to specific groups 
of workers: 


Rest periods shall be taken so as to not interfere with 
production or continuous operation of work groups, and 
shall be limited to one 10-minute rest period per full shift, 
which shall be taken at designated times or as otherwise 
scheduled by supervision. 

However, for dayworkers in the cutting, finishing, re- 
winder and roll, box shop, and storehouse and loading 
departments only, working regular dayworker schedules 
(7:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m.) on 
repetitive operating jobs in the above departments, the 
company will recognize not more than 3 such 10-minute 
rest periods per full shift. 


In 40 agreements, a rest period was scheduled 
after 2 hours had been worked. In virtually all of 
these agreements, two rest periods per day were 
specified. 

Under the terms of 18 agreements, such breaks 
were scheduled within specified periods after the 
start and/or before the end of the shift: 


All employees, shift and day workers, will receive smok- 
ing, rest, or lunch periods in accordance with the following 
schedule. . . 


Shift workers, 1st shift—7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m.: 
ist rest period—10 minutes (between 9:00 a.m. and 
10:00 a.m.) 
2d rest period—10 minutes (between 12:00 noon and 
1:00 p.m.) 
* * * 
Except as otherwise specified . . . an employee shall be 
assigned one 15-minute relief in each session not less than 
45 minutes from the start or end of the session. 


Although 45 agreements referred only in general 
to the method of scheduling, such as rest periods 
at “‘any time” or “in the same manner and under 
the same circumstances as before,’’ 233 contracts, 
covering nearly 800,000 workers, made no reference 


whatsoever to this matter. Included in this 
group were 67 agreements which also failed to 
specify the number and timing of rest periods. 
Such breaks, it would appear, can be handled 
informally and may not require the degree of 
detail found in other collective bargaining areas. 
The lack of scheduling provisions was most com- 
mon in the following industries: food, textile mill 
products, stone, clay, and glass, machinery, trans- 


portation equipment, instruments and related 
products, primary metals, and retail trade. 

Where two rest periods were provided, they were 
usually of equal length (table 4). In the few 
cases where they were of unequal duration, the 
longer period occurred in the morning. 


Two rest periods shall be allowed without deduction of 
pay at regular times in each shift to be mutually agreed 
upon by the employer and the union; a.m., 15 minutes; 
p.m., 10 minutes. 


Other Regulations 


Rest period regulations other than those govern- 
ing timing, duration, or scheduling were infre- 
quently incorporated in the agreements. Thus, 
provisions for disciplinary action or revocation of 
rest period privileges in case of abuse were found 
in 26 agreements, and rules requiring employees 
to remain on the premises or to go to special areas 
were found in 39 agreements. 


In addition to time mentioned above [10 minutes], an 
allowance will be given for travel time from the work area 
to an approved smoking area and return, this time not to 
exceed 5 minutes for each smoking period. . . . :This 
privilege, if abused, may be withdrawn at any time after 
such abuse has been called to the attention of the union 
and has not been satisfactorily corrected. 

. 4 * 

Employees are granted the privilege of eating a sand- 
wich, drinking milk or other soft drink, or taking a smoke 
(in place provided) during working hours, .but it is agreed 
that this privilege shall not be abused. If it is determined 
by mutual agreement between management and the union 
that this privilege is being abused, it shall be withdrawn 
either from the individual, department, or entire group. 

* * * 

A warning bell shall be sounded 1 minute prior to the 
expiration of each rest period and employees shall be at 
their places of work on the expiration of said rest periods. 

The provisions for rest periods as herein set out are 
agreed to by the company upon the understanding that 
the employees assume responsibility for return to their 
places of work by the expiration of the specified rest period, 
and if such privilege is abused by the employees to such 
extent that the same cannot be enforced by individual 
discipline, the company will call the matter to the attention 
of the Labor Relations Board [a joint labor-management 
grievance committee] in writing, and if such abuses con- 
tinue 5 working days after such board has received such 
notice, the company may discontinue rest periods for any 
shift or department for such time as the company may 
deem proper. 


—Dena G. Weiss anp Ernestine M. Moore 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Paid Time for Washup, Cleanup, 
and Clothes Change in 1959 


THE PREVALENCE of pay for washup, cleanup, or 
clothes-changing time during regular working 
hours has remained relatively unchanged since 
1953. A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of 1,687 major collective bargaining agreements 
in effect in 1959 revealed that only about 17 
percent, the same proportion as found in an earlier 
study,' contained specific provisions for paid time 
for washing up, changing clothes, cleaning up the 
machine or workplace, or related activities in- 
volved in leaving the job for lunch or for the day. 
Many of these provisions applied only to employ- 
ees in designated occupations or departments, 
not to all employees in the bargaining unit. 

These cleanup activities are essentially job- 
related functions. The absence of an agreement 


TABLE 1. 


provision may mean that the worker is expected 
to perform these functions on his own time. 
However, it is reasonable to assume that informal 
arrangements are widespread and that, in this 
area, the prevalence of agreement provisions is 
not an accurate measure of the extent of the 
practice. 

Washup time and clothes-change time are self- 
explanatory terms. Cleanup time, for purposes 
of this study, was defined to cover preparatory 
and cleanup activities involving the workplace at 
the beginning or end of the workday, such as 
checking out and returning tools to the tool 
crib, arranging the work area, and making out 
reports required by management. 


1 For data on paid time for washup, cleanup, and clothes change in union 
agreements in 1953, see Paid Time for Washup, Cleanup, and Clothes 
Change, 1952-53 (in Monthly Labor Review, April 1954, pp. 420-423), or 
BLS Bull. 1166, 1954, pp. 14-17. 


PROVISIONS FOR Paip WasuHuP, CLEANUP,! AND CLOTHES-CHANGE 





Number providing 
paid va. cleanup, 
and clothes-change 
time Washup only 


Type of provision 





Cleanup only 





Workers 
(thousands) 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 





All industries. 








3 $ 
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Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 
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Scope of Study 


This study was based on 1,687 collective bar- 
gaining agreements, each covering 1,000 or more 
workers, or virtually all agreements of this size 
in the United States, exclusive of railroads and 
airlines.2 The approximately 7.5 million workers 
covered by these major agreements account for 
slightly less than half of all workers estimated to 
be covered by all collective bargaining agreements 
in the United States, exclusive of railroads and 
airlines. Of the agreements studied, 1,063 cov- 
ered 4.5 million workers in manufacturing estab- 
lishments and 624 applied to 2.9 million workers 
in nonmanufacturing establishments. All of the 
agreements were in effect at the beginning of 
1959, and slightly less than half (823) expired 
during that year. 


2 The Bureau does not maintain a file of railroad and airline agreements; 
hence their omission from this study. 


Prevalence of Agreement Provisions 


Provisions relating to paid time for personal 
washup, changing of clothes, and machine or 
workplace cleanup, or for a combination of these 
activities, were found in 278 agreements, covering 
865,000 workers, or 17 percent of the major agree- 
ments analyzed (table 1). Such provisions were 
contained in about one-fifth of the contracts in 
manufacturing and about one-tenth in nonmanu- 
facturing industries, and were relatively most prev- 
alent in food, petroleum, chemicals, transportation 
equipment, ordnance, and machinery. In none 
of these industries, however, did the incidence of 
such provisions exceed half of the major agree- 
ments studied. 

A single work activity only was covered in 200 
agreements. Two types of activity were covered 
in 72 contracts; more than half of these were in 
food, transportation equipment, and construction 


Time UnperR Major Co.iectTive BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY INDUsTRY, 1959 





Type of provision—Continued 





Clothes change only |Washup and clothes|Cleanup and clothes} 
change change 


Washup and 
cleanup 


Washup, cleanup, 
and clothes change 





Workers |Agree- 
(thousands) | ments 


Agree-| Workers 
ments | (thousands) 


Agree-| Workers 
(thousands) | ments | (thousands) 


Agree-| Workers 




















products 
Apparel | other finished products. 








ber and wood products, except furniture. 
uate and fixtures. 
Paper and allied products. 
Printing, publishing, and —~7 industries. 
en icals and allied products. 
refining and related industries. 
Rubber and m: 








Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery, paced s electrical. 
Electrical pape nomen, and supplies. 








Transportation eq 
Instruments and yelated F Sretaste. 
M ufacturing. 





s 


Nonmanufacturing. 





ae, crude petroleum, and natural gas produc- 





-—- eG : 
Communications. 








Utilities: Electric and gas. 
Wholesale trade. 








Retail trade. 








Hotels and restaurants. 














Services. 
26.4 > Conswrection. 








Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 





























§ Excludes railroad and airline industries; 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLe 2. Provisions For Parp WasuHup, CLEANUP, 
AND CLoTHES-CHANGE Time UNDER MaJor CoLLEctTIvE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY EMPLOYEE COVERAGE, 


1959 
[Workers in thousands] 





Type of provision 





Employee coverage Washup Cleanup Clothes change 





Agree-| Workers} Agree-| Workers} Agree-| Workers 
ments ments ments 





Total studied 1,687 | 7,477.3 | 1,687 1, 687 
Number with provi- 
i 462.6 140 3 50 195.3 


172 
Allemployees....-.| 118 306. 3 80 , 30 136.3 
Employees in desig- 


7,477.3 





49 117.3 58 189. 18 54.1 
he 5 39.0 2 V 2 5.0 

Number with no pro- 

visions 1,515 | 7,014.7 | 1,547 | 6,964.9 | 1,637 | 7,282.0 























1 Present practice was to continue in 3 agreements containing washup 
provision, in 1 providing for clothes change, and in 1 allowing for machinery 
and/or work-station cleanup. Details fur the remaining 4 agreements were 
to be negotiated at the | level. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


industries. All three activities were mentioned 
in only six agreements. 


Paid Washup Time. Of the 278 agreements with 
provisions for paid washup, cleanup, and clothes 
change, 112 allowed paid washup periods only. 
However, washup time was also referred to in 60 
agreements with provisions for cleanup or clothes 
change or both (table 1). 

In the main, washup time applied to all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement, but 49 con- 
tracts limited the provisions to designated jobs or 
occupations and 5 did not specify the coverage. 
(See table 2.) Typical of the provisions that 
limited coverage are the following illustrations: 

. showers on company time will be authorized for 
employees who are required to work on extremely dirty 
jobs or with hazardous materials requiring protective 
clothing or showers . . . 

a * s 


Employees on spray gun and sandblast work will be 
permitted to leave the job 15 minutes prior to quitting 
time in order to bathe. 

A specific amount of time for washup was pro- 
vided in 94 agreements, granting, most commonly, 
either 5 (28 agreements) or 10 minutes per day 
(46 agreements) for this purpose (table 3). Of 
the 5 agreements with a daily allowance in excess 
of 15 minutes, 1 allowed 18, 3 allowed 20, and 1 
allowed 30 minutes. 

In 25 agreements, time allowances varied by 
occupation or department; fifteen other agree- 


ments stipulated that “reasonable,” “sufficient”’ 
or the “time necessary” for washup would be 
given: 

Except for jobs set forth in exhibit F . . . all employees 
shall be permitted to stop work to wash up 6 minutes 
before quitting time at the lunch period and at the end of 
the shift. The employees in the jobs set forth in said 
exhibit F shall be permitted to stop work to wash up 10 
minutes before quitting time at the lunch period and at the 


end of the shift. 
a * 7~ 


The company will continue its practices of allowing 
a reasonable amount of time for necessary washup and/ 
or clothes change. 

In a number of agreements, the amount of time 
allowed could be used for more than one type of 
activity, as illustrated below: 

A 5-minute washup period shall precede the quitting 
time of each shift. During this period, employees shall 
be permitted to cease work for the purpose of washing up 
and taking care of their tools. 

* * * 


Employees on jobs which require toxic clothing and a 
bath . . . shall be allowed to leave their job 15 minutes 
before quitting time in order to return clothing to the 
Service Department and take a bath. 


Under the terms of 76 agreements, employees 
were allowed a single washup period, usually at 
the end of the shift. Many of the agreements in 
the chemical, machinery (except electrical), electri- 
cal machinery, and transportation equipment 
industries provided for this type of scheduling. 

A 15-minute washup period on company time shall be 
allowed to employees . . . when handling skin-irritating 
materials or lead compounds. This time shall be taken 


before the regularly scheduled quitting time .. . 
* ~ +. 


Employees in the Foundry Division and in the forge, 
heat treat, welding, and snagging departments will be 
allowed 15 minutes washup time prior to the end of their 
shifts ... 


Employees were permitted two periods for 
personal washup, one before lunch and one before 
quitting time in 54 agreements and at the begin- 
ning and end of a shift in 1 additional agreement. 
Most of these were found in the machinery 
(except electrical), electrical machinery, and 
construction industries. 


It is recognized that the performance of certain jobs 
results in the employee being exposed to severe dirt con- 
ditions. In these cases, employee will be allowed sufficient 
time for washing up before lunch time and quitting time. 


Five agreements (one in chemicals, two in 
machinery, one in instruments and related prod- 
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ucts, and one in construction) provided for washup 
before lunch only. 

In six agreements, the time for washup depended 
on the job or department; for example: 

The employees in the following departments . . . have 
a 5-minute washup period immediately preceding their 
lunch periods and a 10-minute washup period immediately 
preceding the end of their shifts. No other employees have 
a mid-shift washup period. All other employees in the 
factory bargaining unit have a 5-minute washup period 
immediately preceding the end of their shift. 


Paid Cleanup Time. Paid time for cleaning up the 
machine or the work place, or returning tools 
to the tool crib, or other similar duties was 
provided by 140 agreements; in 60 of these, the 
provision appeared in combination with washup 
and/or clothes-change time. In manufacturing 
industries, this pay practice was most prevalent 
in petroleum, stone, clay, and glass, food, and 
transportation equipment. The highest repre- 
sentation among the nonmanufacturing group was 
in transportation and construction. 

Almost half of the 58 contracts which limited 
pay for cleanup activities to special groups were 
in meatpacking and transportation, as_ the 
following clauses indicate: 

Five minutes per day . . . will be paid to employees 
who use and sharpen one knife daily. Ten minutes per 


day . . . will be paid to employees who use and sharpen 
two knives daily . . 


All operators shall receive 10 minutes preparatory time 
at the beginning of their runs or trippers and 10 minutes 
time after car or bus arrives at barn or garage for making 
out manifests and turning in receipts at the end of the 
day’s work. 


Of the 140 agreements with provisions for ma- 
chine cleanup or similar activities, 101 did not 
specify an actual time allowance. This omission 
may be attributed to the fact that variations in 
the nature of the work in certain plants preclude 
defining cleanup time in specific time allowances. 
Of this group, 41 agreements specified only that 
“reasonable,” “sufficient,” or the “time neces- 
sary” would be allowed. For example: 

When an employee is required to return tools or other 
company equipment at the end of workday he will be 
allowed a reasonable time therefor before the scheduled 
end of such workday, taking due account of the distance 
of his work from the check-in point and the nature of the 


tools handled. 
* * * 


TaBie 3. Datty Time ALLOWANCE AND Time AssIGn- 
MENT FoR WasnHuP, CLEANUP, AND CLOTHES CHANGE 
Unper MaJor CoLiectivE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 
1959 


[Workers in thousands} 





Type of provision 





Daily Amey allowance and Washup Cleanup Clothes change 


assignment 





Agree-| Work- | Agree-| Work- | Agree-| Work- 
ments; ers ers | ments 





Total studied 7,477.3 | 1, 7,477.3 
Number with provisions... 462.6 





TIME ALLOWANCE 


Less than 5 minutes 

5 minutes 

More than 5, I less than 10 
—— 


More than 15 minutes__... 
Varies by i job, occupation, 
and/or department 


To be agreed Olen meetin 
At } ts of employer. 
be te “suffi- 


TIME ASSIGNMENT 


At end of shift 
At postaning and end of 


Varies by job, occupation, 
and/or department. 
At discretion of supervisor - 
agreed upon 























or clothes change; in a few, t 


allowance varied by sex. 
agreements in which the total 


allowance applied to both 
in lieu of cleanup time, and 
y of the workweek. 


various 
(3) were unclear. 


4 Includes 
of employees, ©) provid ) provided 
Norte: Because of alee sums of individual items may not equal 


cad pagelletion. aud 


Employees engaged in work where tools are taken from 
department tool rooms shall be allowed sufficient time to 
return tools or equipment at the end of the shift on com- 
pany time. 


Another 12 agreements, all in the meatpacking 
industry, made the time allowance discretionary 
with the employer: 


The company shall supply knives, steels, whetstones, 
and meat hooks prepared for use, at its expense, or permit 
employees using same to prepare them on company time 
(as a work assignment determined upon and directed by 
management), as the company may elect. 


Time varied by occupation in 16 agreements, as 
in the example shown on the following page: 
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Taste 4. Torat Dartty Time ALLOWANCE For Wasuoup, CLEANUP, AND CLoTHES CHANGE UNDER Masor CoLLEcTIvE 
ARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY EMPLOYEE CoveraGE, 1959 





Total daily time allowance 


Time allowance provision covering— 





speci grou in All employees in 
ups or | some activities and 
specific groups in 


ns only 
other activities 





Agree-| Workers |Agree-| Workers 
ments | (thousands) ments | (thousands) 





Total studied 
Number with provisions 





‘t 


1, 687 7,477.3 


s 
? 3 
ry 
be | 





Time allowance covered all activities: 
inutes 


wrmanwawiaBes 
ae 








upon 
At discretion of employer 
“Reasonable,” “sufficient,’’ or ‘time necessary”’.... 
Time allowance ’ specified for some activity and for 
other activities— 
Not indicated 


Bop BawSamaSaSan 
CONE AIQwoawr Own 


So B 
~ 


At discretion of em 
or a 


AnGoowee 


Recomm 
FIaR pS 











Beret on irw ke 
ROR 
conor 


Bro 


Bowen mow 
SRpepers 
NOWwococea® 


























1 Includes agreements providing for the continuation of presently estab- 
ces, with no details given 
2 Includes agreements in which (1) time allowances varied by sex or ow oe of 


inte 


= (2) provisions applied to all employees but duration was 


groups only; (3) different time allowances were 


Spray painters shall be allowed to leave their jobs 10 
minutes before quitting time in order hed clean their 
equipment. 

Burners shall be given 2 minutes at lunch time to shut 
off their gas oxygen and shall be given 5 minutes at 
quitting time to disconnect and turn in their torches. 


Time assigned for cleanup was predominantly 
at the end of the shift. However, four agreements 
specified time allowances at the beginning (pre- 
paratory time) and end of shift, and five desig- 
nated time for cleanup before lunch as well as at 
the end of the shift. 


The time allowed for gathering tools and reaching tool 
shed by quitting time at noon and at 4:30 p.m. is to be 
agreed upon by the employer and the steward . . 

* * * 

Each employee will be allowed personal and area clean- 
up time before his lunch period and before the end of his 
work shift ... 


Paid Clothes-Changing Time. Paid  clothes- 
changing time, the least prevalent of the three 


more areareaee ae a > apwenged owl — —— and (4) 
time wances V: aes some ties and no duration was 
specified for other activi 


Norte: Because of san dt sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


activities studied, was noted in only 50 agree- 
ments. These provisions were concentrated in 
the food and chemicals industries. 

Fewer than half of the 50 contracts providing 
pay for clothes-change time designated the actual 
amount of such time. Sixteen agreements al- 
lowed 12 minutes; 15 of these were in the meat- 
packing industry and 1 in ordnance. 

Twelve minutes per day will be paid employees for 
changing clothes, and shall be counted as working time 
for all purposes. 

Employees were authorized to change clothes 
at the end of the shift in 10 agreements, and in 9, 
clothes-changing time was at the beginning and 
end of the shift. Most of these agreements were 
in the food industry, where employees were re- 
quired to wear special clothing on the job. 


Total Daily Allowances. In the 130 agreements 
with definite time allowances for all of the activ- 
ities specified in the contract, the combined du- 
ration ranged from 3 to 30 minutes per day, with 
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5 and 10 minutes the most prevalent (table 4).* 
The time allowed exceeded 15 minutes in only 13 
agreements. The total time was derived by 
adding the individual allowances, as in the follow- 
ing examples which provided a total of 30 and 10 
minutes per day, respectively: 
. The following schedule of allowable time shall be 
adhered to: 
(1) Five-minute change period at the start of the 
shift. 
(2) Ten-minute washup period before the eating 
period. 
(3) Five-minute change period after lunch. 
(4) Ten-minute washup period at the close of the 
shift. 
4 Applies to agreements which had mentioned 1, 2, or all 3 of the activities 
studied. 


Employees shall be allowed 5-minute washup time at 
noon and 5 minutes before quitting time to replace tools, 
clean machines and benches, and wash up. . . 


In 148 agreements the total daily allowance 
could not be ascertained. 

In agreements where the provisions applied to 
special groups of workers only, the total amount 
of time was more liberal than in situations where 
they applied to all workers. For example, of the 
29 agreements that granted 15 minutes or more, 
20 covered special groups or occupations. 


—Derna G. Weiss anp Tueessa L. Enis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Additional Job Protection 
for Reservists and Guardsmen 


THE RECENT AMENDMENT (Public Law 86-632) 
to the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act (UMTSA), which goes into effect on Septem- 
ber 10, 1960, somewhat modifies and, in certain 
respects, expands previous statutory provisions 
for reemployment rights and job-benefit protection 
of employees called for training duty in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Its two major accomplishments 
are equalization of reemployment rights of re- 
servists and National Guardsmen after training, 
and creation of additional rights for reservists and 
National Guardsmen hospitalized incident to or 
disabled during training. 

Prior to this legislation, reemployment rights 
and job-benefit protection were provided such 
employees under the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, as amended (section 262(f)), and section 
9(g)(3) of the UMTSA. However, under section 
262(f), Ready Reservists who performed initial 
training duty of 3 to 6 months’ duration enjoyed 
greater rights than members of the National Guard 
called for identical training. The new law re- 

561354—60—_5 


moves this inequity by repealing section 262(f) of 
the Reserve Act and equating National Guards- 
men with other Armed Forces reservists in rights 
based on training—and, incidentally, brings all 
the legislation on reemployment rights under one 
statute. 

The amendment contains separate provisions 
for reservists, depending on the type of training 
program. Section 9(g)(3) of the UMTSA was 
modified to apply to ‘“‘any member of a reserve 
component of the Armed Forces . .. who is 
ordered to an initial period of active duty for training 
[emphasis added] of not less than 3 consecutive 
months... .” A new provision (section 9(g)(4)) 
covers the reservists in all other training pro- 
grams—those called for active duty for training 
(other than the initial training above described) 
or for inactive duty training. The training pro- 
grams coming within section 9(g)(4) include 
weekly and weekend drills which require absence 
from the employee’s normally scheduled work 
tour; annual training duty, such as summer en- 
campments and cruises; and other types of train- 
ing, such as attendance at schools and special 
courses of military instructions whether for less or 
more than 3 consecutive months. Included in 
those whose rights are defined by section 9(g) (4) 
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are persons rejected for military service. Mem- 
bers of the National Guard are included in both 
sections and hereinafter they will be referred to as 
reservists. 

To have reemployment rights under section 
9(g)(3), a reservist called for initial active duty 
for training must satisfactorily complete his 
training and must apply for reinstatement to his 
job within 31 days after his release from duty. 
Prior to the present amendment, the application 
period was 60 days. New section 9(g)(3) affords 
a reservist after initial training an additional pro- 
tection in case of hospitalization incident to his 
training duty. His period of application is ex- 
tended to 31 days after such hospitalization, but 
not beyond 1 year from his scheduled release from 
training. 

The amendment contains a new provision 
(section 9(g)(4)) governing reemployment rights 
and job-benefit protection of reservists after in- 
active duty training and any active duty for 
training other than the initial training for at least 
3 consecutive months. In this category, the re- 
servist must request a leave of absence from his 
employer for training duty. (Prior to the amend- 
ment, no such request was necessary.) To secure 


reemployment, he must report for work “‘at the 
beginning of his next regularly scheduled working 
period” following his release from training duty, 
allowing sufficient time for travel to the place of 


his employment. Previously the 
period for these reservists was 30 days. 

An employee who has requested leave for a 
physical examination or similar step toward mili- 
tary service and is rejected for service is no 
longer allowed 30 days for application but must 
report under the same time limit as the night or 
weekend trainee. 

The application period of a reservist in this 
group or a rejectee who is hospitalized incident 
to training or rejection is extended by the duration 
of hospitalization plus the time necessary for 
travel to his place of employment, but he must 
apply not later than 1 year after his rejection or 
scheduled release from training. 

The amendment now gives all trainees who sus- 
tain disabilities during training, and as a result 
are not qualified for their former positions, 
rights formerly limited to Ready Reservists after 
their initial 6 months’ training. A disabled re- 
servist is now entitled to reemployment in “such 
other position the duties of which he is qualified 
to perform as will provide him like seniority, 
status, and pay or the nearest approximation 
thereof consistent with the circumstances in his 
case.” 

Section 9(g)(4) affords the affected employees 
protection of seniority standing, pay, status, and 
vacation that they would have attained had they 
not been called to training duty. 


application 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 
Strike Benefits. The U.S. Supreme Court held? 


that a jury’s determination that strike benefits 
in the form of room rent and food vouchers con- 
stituted a “gift,”’ which thereby excluded their 
value from gross income for income tax purposes, 
was reasonably based on the evidence before it 
and therefore could not be overthrown. 

During 1954, a striker at the Kohler Co. in 
Wisconsin had received over $500 in food vouchers 
and rent from the United Automobile Workers 
union, but he did not include this amount in his 
gross income when he computed his income tax 
for that year. It was union policy to supply 
assistance on the basis of need to all strikers, 
regardless of whether they were members of the 
union, as this striker originally was not. It was 
also the policy of the union not to supply these 
needs if State unemployment or local public 
assistance was readily available, but such was not 
the case in the Kohler strike area. 

A district director of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice informed the striker that the aid he had re- 
ceived was considered gross income and therefore 
he owed an additional $108 tax. The respondent 
paid the additional tax but immediately requested 
a refund on the ground that the assistance was not 
gross income. When arefund was refused through 
the regular administrative procedures, the tax- 
payer brought suit in a Federal district court. At 
the trial, the jury was instructed to answer one 
question: Was the assistance a “gift’”?* The 
jury decided in the affirmative, but the court, 
notwithstanding the verdict, entered a judgment 
in favor of the Government, holding that the assist- 
ance did not constitute a gift and therefore did 
not fall within the exclusion of section 102(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

In reversing, the court of appeals held that the 
jury had heard reasonable evidence upon which to 
base its determination that the assistance con- 
stituted a gift and that its reasonable determina- 


tion of the facts could not therefore be overturned. 
In affirming the decision of the court of appeals, 
the U.S. Supreme Court found that at the trial 
the Government had raised no objection to the 
instructions to the jury in regard to excluding 
the assistance as a gift and that the evidence 
presented to the jury was adequate to support its 
finding that the assistance was in fact a gift. The 
Court concluded, therefore, that the jury was 
empowered to render the verdict which it did and 
that its determination of the facts could not be 
rejected. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s concurring opinion 
included a thorough examination of the rulings 
of the Treasury Department since 1920 on what 
may be excluded from gross income. He rejected 
the argument that strike benefits are not ‘“Tel- 
evantly” different from ‘‘subsistence relief” pay- 
ments, which, the striker asserted, have been 
excluded from income. According to Justice 
Frankfurter, not qa single exclusion from gross 
income has been made because the payments 
were subsistence relief. The grounds for exclu- 
sion, in the Justice’s view, were either that the 
payments were gifts or that they were reparations 
for the loss of some thing or some right, which 
in itself could never have been regarded as income. 
As examples of reparations, the Justice cited pay- 
ments made by an insurance company for the loss 
of a home by fire. Such payments are not re- 
garded as income because the home itself is not 
income, and no gain is involved by a nonprofit 
substitution of money for a home. However, 
strike benefits are a substitute for wages, which 
are themselves included in gross income. There- 
fore, the concurring opinion concluded, the tax- 
payer’s argument that reparations payments 
should be excluded from gross income also failed. 

According to the concurring opinion, the de- 
cisive factor was whether the assistance provided 
was a gift. The opinion conceded that not all 
strike benefits might be gifts, but it pointed out 
that according to the district court’s instructions 


* Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 United States v. Kaiser (U.8. Sup. Ct., June 13, 1960). 

# Section 102(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 provides: “gross in- 
come does not include the value of property acquired by gift. . . .”” 
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under which the jury made its determination, the 
jury could, with the evidence before it, reasonably 
hold that the benefits constituted a gift in this 
case. The concurring opinion stated that it found 
sufficient evidence in the record to support the 
theory that the union’s assistance was a charitable 
act and that the strike benefits were therefore 
a gift. 

The dissenting opinion took the position that 
there was not sufficient evidence to support the 
jury’s conclusion that the strike benefits were a 
gift within the meaning of section 102(a) of the 
code. The dissent stated that the intent of the 
transferor determines whether the object is given 
as a gift. There was nothing in the record, ac- 
cording to the dissent, to indicate that the union 
made these payments out of any “detached or 
disinterested generosity” or “out of affection, 
respect, admiration, charity, or like impulses.” 
In fact, the dissent pointed out, the union had 
stated that, to qualify for these benefits, a recipient 
must be a striker. The dissent asserted that the 
union’s purpose in dispensing these benefits was 
to support the strike effort and gain an advantage 
for its members. 

The dissent added that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has consistently held over a long period of 
time that strike benefits are to be included in gross 
income. In 1957, the Department restated this 
view and specifically added that such benefits may 
not be excluded as gifts under section 102(a) of 
the code.® 


Jurisdiction. The U.S. Supreme Court held‘ that 
a Federal district court did not encroach upon the 
jurisdiction of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board when it granted an injunction which in- 
cluded conditions designed to preserve the status 
quo in a case pending before the Board. 

When the railroads in this case converted from 
steam locomotives to diesel engines, they issued 
general orders eliminating two out of five of their 
five-man way freight crews and changing the 
terminals of the remaining crews on a 302-mile 
branch between Wichita Falls, Tex., and Forgan, 
Okla. In an effort to preserve these jobs, the em- 
ployees’ unions protested the railroads’ action and 
submitted the matter to the National Mediation 
Board. After the Mediation Board advised the 
parties that it did not regard this dispute as one 
subject to mediation, the unions struck and the 


railroads retaliated by obtaining an order in a 
district court which temporarily restrained the 
strike. The railroads then submitted the dispute 
to the National Railroad Adjustment Board, to a 
national committee and dispute committees estab- 
lished by collective bargaining agreements, and to 
the National Mediation Board, and amended their 
complaint in the district court to include these 
subsequent moves. 

The district court granted an injunction, pend- 
ing the decision by the Adjustment Board, that 
included certain conditions which gave rise to the 
controversy before the U.S. Supreme Court. These 
conditions required the railroads either to restore 
the situation as it existed before the issuance of 
their orders eliminating the jobs in question, or 
to pay the employees affected the wages they 
would have been entitled to had such orders not 
been issued. Both parties appealed the action of 
the district court, the unions from the injunction 
against the strike and the employers from the 
conditions preserving the status quo. The court 
of appeals upheld the strike injunction but denied 
the district court’s power to include the conditions, 
on the ground that such an inclusion amounted to 
a consideration of the merits of a “minor dispute,” 
which is within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 

In reversing the decision of the court of appeals 
vacating the district court’s conditions, the U.S 
Supreme Court pointed out that the Court had 
decided in the Chicago River* case that Federal 
courts did, generally speaking, have the power to 
enjoin strikes arising out of minor disputes relating 
to the construction of a contract when they have 
been properly submitted to the Adjustment Board 
and that the prohibitions of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act could not be applicable in such cases if the 
purposes of the Railway Labor Act were to be 
fulfilled. In the Court’s view, the purpose of the 
Railway Labor Act is to establish the machinery 
for compulsory arbitration of certain disputes, and 
unless the Federal courts have the power to enjoin 
strikes during pendency of such disputes before 
the Adjustment Board, the purpose of the act is 
frustrated. 

‘Rev. Rul. 57-1, 1957-1 Cum. Bull. 15, 16-17. 
4 The Brotherhood Of Locomotive Engineers v. Missouri-Kansas-Tezas R. R. 
(U.S. Sup. Ct., June 20, 1960). 


5 Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen v. Chicago River and Indiana R.R. 353 
U.S. 30. 
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The Court found that the relief granted by the 
district court in this case was in the nature of 
traditional equitable relief, which was clearly 
within the court’s power unless explicitly or im- 
pliedly denied by statute. The Court disagreed 
with the reasoning of the court of appeals that the 
Railway Labor Act’s grant of exclusive jurisdiction 
to the Adjustment Board to decide minor disputes 
acted as a denial of jurisdiction to the district 
court to add conditions preserving the status quo. 
The court of appeals had maintained that the 
conditions imposed by the district court involved 
a judgment of the merits of the case and therefore 
usurped the Board’s jurisdiction. The Supreme 
Court, however, reasoned that there was no en- 
croachment on the Board’s jurisdiction in this 
case, because the conditions attached to the 
injunction were not based on a consideration of 
the merits of the dispute. While the Court 
conceded that the district court had to conduct 
some examination of the nature of the dispute in 
order to determine the existence of irreparable 
injury before issuing the injunction, the Court 
maintained that such an examination was so unlike 
what the Board would conduct that it could not 
be said that the Board’s jurisdiction was infringed. 

Finally, the Court asserted that, far from 
usurping the jurisdiction of the Adjustment 
Board, the action of the district court actually 
preserved the Board’s jurisdiction by maintaining 
the status quo, which prevented the situation 
from changing to the point where the Board could 
not restore it later, if it should decide to do so. 


Representation by a Minority Union. A USS. 
court of appeals held’ that an employer and a 
union were guilty of unfair labor practices under 
the Labor Management Relations Act by jointly 
executing a collective bargaining contract at a 
time when the union did not represent a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. 

In 1956, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union began to organize the employer’s 
plant, and some of the employees signed authoriza- 

® During the proceedings in the district court, the judge remarked, “Now, 
let us see where we are. There is a contract. We have not analyzed the 
contract because it is useless for us to analyze it because regardless of what 
conclusion we reach about the provisions of that contract we have no right to 
enforce its provisions or deny its provisions. Those conditions can be deter- 
mined first only by the Railroad Adjustment Act [sic] . . . . This court is 
without power to construe that contract, which the defendants claim has 
been broken by the company.” 28 L.W. 4546. 


7 National Labor Relations Board v. Bernhard-Alimann Teras Corp. (O.A. 
D.C., May 19, 1960). 


tion cards designating the union as their bar- 
gaining representative. In July 1957, a number 
of employees struck in protest against a wage 
reduction, and the union attempted to negotiate 
the dispute on behalf of some of the strikers. 
During the negotiations, the parties signed a 
“memorandum of understanding” containing a 
statement that the employer recognized the 
union as the employees’ bargaining representative 
and assurances from the union, based on the 
number of authorization cards which it held, 
that it represented a majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit. The employer made no 
investigation of the union’s records to determine 
whether it did in fact possess enough cards to 
designate itself as the representative of the ma- 
jority. Several months later, the union and the 
employer signed a collective bargaining agree- 
ment which also contained statements from both 
sides acknowledging majority union support. 

However, the National Labor Relations Board 
found that on August 30, the date the memoran- 
dum of understanding was signed, the union 
had not been designated, either by a majority 
vote or by signed cards of a majority of the 
employees, as the bargaining representative. 
The Board subsequently issued an order to 
both union and employer to cease and desist 
functioning in their present relationship until a 
Board-conducted election could be held. The 
union petitioned the court of appeals to review 
and set aside this order. 

Noting that the purpose of section 7 of the 
LMRA is to guarantee employees freedom to 
bargain collectively through a representative 
of their own choice or to refrain from bargaining 
collectively, the court found that the execution 
of a contract by the employer and the union, 
when the union represented only a minority 
of the employees, denied these rights, at least 
for the 2-year term of the contract. The court 
rejected the suggestion that the majority could 
correct this situation, by presenting a petition 
for decertification under section 9(c) of the act, 
by pointing out that the Board had repeatedly 
held that where a contract bar has been asserted 
in a decertification proceeding, petitioners are 
precluded from showing a lack of majority 
status at the time of the contract’s execution. 

The court also held that the employer had 
violated sections 8(a) (1) and (2) by concluding 
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a contract with a union which did not represent 
a majority-of the employees, and the fact that 
a rival union was not involved made the trans- 
gression no less serious. The court indicated 
that as early as the U.S. Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in NZRB v. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp.* the duty of an employer to recognize the 
majority’s choice of a bargaining representative 
included the correlative duty to deal with no 
agent other than that chosen by the majority. 
The court further declared that the central 
consideration in this case was not whether the 
two parties entertained a genuine belief with 
regard to the majority status but whether they 
based this belief on an “adequate effort to de- 
termine the true facts of the situation.” The 
court stated that the employer and the union 
each have a clear duty to determine the true 
nature of the union’s claim of majority represen- 
tation. The court added that if informal methods 
of investigation fail, the formal method conducted 
by the Board is available. 

The court also analyzed the difference between 
the instant case and the recent Curtis decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The Curtis decision 
held that peaceful recognitional picketing by a 
union which did not represent a majority of the 
employees, and which had in fact lost a Board 
election, did not coerce the employees in violation 
of their rights under section 7. There as here, 
the court noted, a union which did not represent a 
majority of the employees was involved. How- 
ever, the court distinguished the cases by showing 
that the Curtis case involved a union seeking at 
some future time to represent employees, whereas 
the instant case concerned a union which had 
succeeded in representing employees even beyond 
the point of signing a collective bargaining 
agreement with the employer. The court pointed 
out that the union had already transgressed by 
executing a contract when it did not represent a 
majority, whereas in the Curtis case the only issue 
was whether or not the picketing, which was em- 
ployed in anticipation of representing the em- 
ployees, was itself a denial of employee rights. 

The dissent would have set aside the Board’s 
order on the ground that the union’s means to 
gain recognition were peaceful and that the con- 
tract did not contain any unlawful provisions. 
According to the dissent, the Curtis case was 
applicable here and consequently there would 


be no violation of sections 8(b)(1)(A) and 7 of 
the LMRA. The dissent also stated that there 
was no violation of sections 8(a)(1) or (2) by the 
employer because there was no rival union involved 
nor was there a union-shop provision in the con- 
tract. However, the dissent pointed out that it 
did not intend to imply that the majority of 
employees could not at any time repudiate the 
contract. To enable them to do so, the Board, 
in such circumstances, should not apply its policy 
of precluding a petitioner in a decertification pro- 
ceeding from showing that a contract was executed 
at a time when the union did not represent a 
majority of the employees. 


Secondary Boycott. A U.S. district court held ” 
that a union did not violate the secondary boycott 
prohibitions of the LMRA, as amended in 1959, by 
making nonthreatening pleas to an appropriate 
representative of a secondary employer reminding 
him to abide by a valid union contract. 

There are two fact situations in this case, one 
involving the construction site at a tunne! and 
the other at a garage; both involved attempts on 
the part of Local 379 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters to require Consalvo Trucking, 
Inc., to recognize and bargain with the local. 

The Perini Corp., which had the general con- 
tract to construct the East Boston Tunnel, held 
a collective bargaining contract with Local 379 
that provided: “If an individual employer shall 
subcontract work as herein defined, provision 
shall be made in such subcontract for the observ- 
ance by said subcontractor of the terms of this 
agreement.” The corporation had contracted 
with Consalvo Trucking for the use of its trucks 
and drivers to remove dirt at the tunnel construc- 
tion site. In an effort to obtain a contract from 
Consalvo, Mr. Garvey, Local 379’s business agent, 
approached the tunnel’s construction superin- 
tendent, Mr. Dunne, and in a nonthreatening 
manner called Mr. Dunne’s attention to the fact 
that Perini was not abiding by its contract with 
the local since Perini’s subcontractor, Consalvo, 
was not observing union conditions and in addition 
was employing suspended union members. Mr. 
Dunne had authority, independent of consultation, 


§ 301 U.S. 1, 44-45. 

9 NLRB v. Local 639, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 362 U.S. 
274. See also Monthly Labor Review, May 1960, p. 507. 

10 Alpert v. Local 379, International Brotherhood of Teamsters (U.8.D.C. 
Mass., May 26, 1960). 
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to hire and fire employees, to hear grievances, 
and to handle routine problems involving sub- 
contracts. He also had a right to consult the 
company vice president before acting, which he 
did in this case, and their meeting resulted in the 
termination of the contract between Perini and 
Consalvo. 

The general contract for the construction of the 
Boston Common Garage was held by the Foun- 
dation Co. of New York, which had a subcontract 
with Jeremiah Sullivan Sons, Inc., for the removal 
of dirt. Sullivan, in turn, had subcontracted for 
dirt removal with Ox-Bow, Inc., which sold it to 
Consalvo. Only part of the dirt purchased by 
Consalvo was removed by Consalvo’s trucks and 
drivers; the remainder was transported by trucks 
of third persons with whom Ox-Bow had contracts 
to points designated by Consalvo. 

The president of Local 379, Mr. McMorrow, 
advised Edward Ryan, Sullivan’s project engineer, 
and Donald Ryan, Ox-Bow’s president, that 
every truck used on the garage project had to be a 
union truck or no union driver would work on that 
project. Later, Mr. Burns, secretary-treasurer of 


Local 379, asserted in a meeting with Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Hathaway (described as a “free lance’”’ 


who gave directions to Ox-Bow’s employees), and 
Mr. Flagg (an Ox-Bow employee who approved 
the weight of the dirt loads in each truck) that 
the members of the local would not work for Sul- 
livan, Ox-Bow, or their subcontractors as long as 
Consalvo used its trucks at the garage site while 
it had no contract with the local. After this 
meeting, Flagg refused Consalvo permission to 
haul dirt from the garage project. 

The regional director of the NLRB petitioned 
a U.S. district court for a temporary injunction to 
restrain the union’s alleged violations of the 
secondary boycott prohibitions added to the 
act in 1959 by sections 8(b)(4) (i) and (ii)(B). 

The court, however, held that the situation at 
the garage project was vastly different from the 
one at the tunnel. The court found that the 
language of McMorrow and Burns was threatening. 
Both had delivered ultimatums to the representa- 
tives of secondary employers and to an employee 
of another secondary employer stating that if 
Consalvo trucks continued to operate at the ga- 
rage site, no union man would work at the project. 
The court held that this was clearly a violation of 
section 8(b)(4)(ii)(B) of the act. 


As to the first situation involving the East Bos- 
ton Tunnel, the court held that there was clearly 
no violation of section 8(b) (4) (ii)(B) because there 
had been no act by any union officer which could 
be said “‘to threaten, coerce, or restrain”’ with the 
object of forcing a person to cease using the prod- 
ucts of another person. The court stated that 
Garvey’s conduct had merely consisted of pointing 
out Perini’s contract obligations; the court found 
nothing resembling a threat in his behavior. 

The second question was whether Garvey’s 
dealings with Dunne amounted to a violation of 
section 8(b)(4)(i), which makes it an unfair 
labor practice for a union “‘to induce or encourage 
any individual . . . to engage in... a refusal 
. .. to use . . . or otherwise handle or work on 
any goods ... or to perform any services... . 
where . . . an object thereof is . . . forcing or 
requiring any person to cease using... the 
products of any other producer . . . or to cease 
doing business with any other person... .” 

The court held there was no violation of this 
section for two reasons. There was no violation of 
the letter of the law because Garvey’s inducing 
language did not urge Dunne not to “use, handle, 
or work on goods or not to perform services.” The 
court pointed out that only in the colloquial sense 
could it be said that Dunne or Perini was “‘using”’ 
Consalvo’s trucks. Moreover, the court noted, 
“unlike section 8(b)(4)(ii)(B), section 8(b)(4) (i) 
has not within its scope conduct which has merely 
the object of persuading another to cease doing 
business.” The court held that section 8(b)(4)(i) 
is concerned with appeals only to those who per- 
form services manually or clerically, who manually 
use goods, or who have minor supervisory func- 
tions, and does not extend to those who have au- 
thority to terminate contracts or otherwise control 
business relations with the primary employer. The 
court reasoned that Dunne was a person who held 
such powers and spoke for his employer and that 
when Dunne terminated the contract with Con- 
salvo he had full power to do so, notwithstanding 
his consultation with the Perini vice president. 
Since Dunne was an appropriate representative of 
the secondary employer, the court held that 
Garvey’s nonthreatening appeals could not be said 
to violate section 8(b)(4)(i). To hold otherwise, 
the court said, would be tantamount to a denial of 
free speech as protected by the Constitution and 
specifically safeguarded in section 8(c). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 1, 1960 


OvzERRIDING the President’s veto, the Congress enacted 
a@ law providing for pay increases to about 1.5 million 
Federal employees. The measure, effective the first pay 
period beginning in July, called for increases averaging 7.5 
percent for workers in the classified Civil Service and about 
8.4 percent for postal workers. 


A 2-YEAR AGREEMENT between the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. and the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, pro- 
viding for a 4}4-percent wage increase for 13,600 employees 
in northern and central California, went into effect. It 
contains a clause for wage reopening after 1 year. (See 
also p. 980 of this issue.) 


July 5 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made of an arbitration award, retro- 
active to June 16, granting a 5-percent increase in basic 
rates to about 2,000 licensed engineers employed by 19 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast passenger and dry cargo ship 
operators and represented by the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association. The award, made under a re- 
opening clause of the existing 3-year contract (see Chron. 
_ item for June 16, 1958, MLR, Aug. 1958), also included 
some classification adjustments and 5-percent increases 
in overtime and penalty rates. 


July 6 


IN THE FIRST APPELLATE RULING on section 8(b)(7)(c) of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, the United States Court of 
Appeals in New York City held that picketing was not un- 
lawful merely because, prior to the law’s enactment, it had 
been conducted for recognition purposes. Informational 
picketing, the court further ruled, may be enjoined only 
to the extent that, and for the hours when, it has the 
unlawful effect of cutting off the servicing of the employer 
by neutral employees. The case, another in a series of 
suits involving the Stork Club and Local 89, was McLeod v. 
Local 89, Hotel & Restaurant Employees Union. 


Tue National Agricultural Workers Union (with about 
3,000 members), established 26 years ago, announced that 
its members had voted in a referendum to merge with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
Delegates to the Meat Cutters’ convention, held the first 
week in July, also approved the merger. (See also p. 981 
of this issue.) The Meat Cutters will create a special 
department for agricultural, processing, and allied workers. 
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The merger followed by about 1 month the establishment 
of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee by the 
AFL-CIO (see Chron. item for June 10, 1960, MLR, Aug. 
1960). 


July 7 


Tue U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
held that a finding of the Secretary of Labor under the 
Immigraton and Nationality Act that the admission of 
Mexicans to work in a struck food processing plant in 
Texas would adversely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic workers in similar employment meant, 
contrary to the Immigration and Naturalization Service’s 
application of the finding, that persons who had been 
commuting across the border were as excludable as any 
other nonresident alien. The case was Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen v. Rogers. 

On July 29, the Secretary denied, in effect, the request 
of astruck fruit grower in California, DiGiorgio Fruit Corp., 
for permission to recruit 300 Mexican workers to harvest 
pears. A substantial number of available domestic 
workers had refused to accept employment with the com- 
pany because of the strike. The Secretary pointed out 
that this situation precluded admission of alien workers 
under an amendment (P.L. 82-78) to the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, because, in order to do so, sufficient domestic 
workers must not be available and the importation of alien 
workers must not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers similarly employed. 


July 9 


Hawauian stevedoring firms and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) reached 
agreement on a new contract determining in detail the 
allocation of a mechanization fund established to ease 
the impact of automation on the dockworkers. The terms 
included a guaranteed annual wage of $4,693 and severance 
pay for a maximum of 100 longshoremen and clerks who 
quit the docks voluntarily. 


July 11 


Tue Radio Corp. of America agreed on a 1-year contract 
with the Association of Professional Engineering Personnei 
(Ind.), ending a 6-day strike of 2,400 scientists and 
engineers at RCA plants in the Philadelphia area. The 
terms included a 4%-percent pay increase for employees 
earning from $6,000 to $20,000 a year. 


July 12 


Tue Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
announced ratification of a contract with Pan American 
World Airways covering 4,700 clerical workers and freight 
handlers, including 800 at the Air Force Missile Test 
Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla. The agreement, to run 
until December 31, 1962, provided a 38-cent-an-hour 
package increase. Hourly wages under the new contract 
range from $1.92 to $3.34. 
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Tue President signed an amendment to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, effective September 10, 
1960, equalizing reemployment rights of reservists and 
National Guardsmen and creating additional rights re- 
garding reemployment after hospitalization incident to 
training or disability during training. (See also p. 969 of 
this issue.) 


July 13 


Proressor Herman A. Gray, of the New York University 
Law School, who had been serving as the temporary im- 
partial chairman of labor relations in the clothing indus- 
try, ordered a manufacturer, Hickory Clothes, Inc,, which 
had moved its factory from New York City to Mississippi 
in violation of a contract with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, to “cease and desist’? from operating a factory 
outside New York City, to establish in that city a shop 
equal in size and productive capacity to the one that had 
been moved, and to pay the union $204,681 in lost wages, 
welfare fund contributions, and vacation payments. The 
contract prohibited the transfer of operations without 
the union’s consent. 


July 15 


Memeers of the International Association of Machinists 
ratified an agreement with the Lockheed Aircraft Co.’s 
Missile and Space Division covering 10,500 hourly rated 
workers in California, New Mexico, and Hawaii, including 
4,000 (in California installations) who had been on strike 
since June 15. The terms included wage increases of 4 
cents an hour retroactive to June 13 plus 3 cents next 
year. (See also p. 978 of this issue.) 


Martin F. O’DonocHve submitted his resignation as 
chairman of the board of Teamsters’ monitors, to become 
effective upon the appointment of his successor. 

On July 21, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia ruled that the consent decree establishing 
monitorship of the Teamsters did not authorize removal 
of the union’s officers, pointing out that the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act guarantees 
union members the right to choose their own officers. 
The issue arose when the Teamsters asked the court to 
prevent a district court hearing in which the monitor 
board would attempt to prove that Teamster president 
Hoffa had misused union funds and should therefore be 
dismissed. 


July 17 


Terms or a 74-MONTH conTRACT for 5,000 workers, 
negotiated by the New York Paper Cutters and Book- 


binders Union with New York City commercial printers, 
were announced. They included an immediate package 
increase of $5.25 a week for journeyman operators and 
cutters and further increases in future years. The pact also 
pledged the union to cooperate fully with management 
in the “utilization of technological improvements.” 
Methods of cooperation were to be worked out by a newly 
established labor-management committee. (See also 
p. 979 of this issue.) 


July 21 


Tse SwitcHMen’s Union reached a settlement with 17 
western railroads on terms recommended by a Presidental 
Emergency Board (see Chron. item for May 20, 1960, 
MLR, July 1960) which were similar to those obtained 
earlier by the other operating rail unions and included 
a two-step 4-percent wage increase (see Chron. item for 
June 3, 1960, MLR, Aug. 1960). The contract is subject 
to ratification by union members. 


July 28 


Tue National Labor Relations Board regional office in 
New York City announced that a representation election 
among the 1,200 unlicensed seamen of the Esso Standard 
Oil Co.’s tanker fleet gave victory to the independent Esso 
Seamen’s Association over the Esso Tanker Men’s Union, 
affiliate of the Seafarers’ International Union, by a vote 
of 681 to 384. The two organizations had been contesting 
the representation for almost a year. 


July 30 


NEGOTIATING under a wage reopener, the United Rubber 
Workers reached agreements with the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. on a 
wage increase averaging about 9% to 10 cents an hour 
for more than 38,000 workers. Negotiations with the 
U. 8. Rubber Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co. continued. 
(See also p. 978 of this issue.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made of an agreement between the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees and the city of Philadelphia providing for a 
modified union shop for most of the city’s 18,000 nonuni- 
formed employees. The agreement, which is scheduled to 
take effect with the approval of an ordinance by the city 
council next month, prohibits about 1,200 employees in 
high-level supervisory jobs from joining the union. The 
pact also calls for an annual 15-day period during which 
members may withdraw from the union. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Rubber. Near the end of July, the United Rubber 
Workers and the Big Four rubber companies 
agreed under wage reopeners of their contracts to 
wage increases averaging about 9% to 10 cents an 
hour for about 75,000 workers. The first agree- 
ments, reached on July 30 by Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
were followed by settlements with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and, on August 3, with the U.S. 
Rubber Co. Included in all four settlements 
were extra increases for many skilled workers. 
Rubber negotiations in 1959 resulted in pay 
increases of about 10 cents an hour.’ 


Shipbuilding. Ratification of a 3-year contract 
providing a 28-cent hourly wage package and 
other benefits for about 11,000 employees of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. of Camden, N.J., was 
announced June 30 by the Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers. The agreement provided for wage 
increases of 10 cents in each of the first 2 years 
and 8 cents in the third year, increased insurance 
benefits, higher pay for work on holidays, and an 
improved recall provision for laid-off employees 
with over 10 years’ seniority. In addition, the 
company assumed the cost of an educational pro- 
gram which offers to employees undergraduate 
and graduate courses at accredited colleges and 
specialized courses in ordnance, electronics, and 
Navy fire-control systems. 

A 2-year contract between the Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics Corp. at Groton, 
Conn., and the Metal Trades Council, representing 
11 unions, was reached July 6, during a 10-day 
extension of the agreement that was due to expire 
June 30. The settlement, effective July 1 and 
covering 7,200 workers, provided an estimated 
19-cent hourly package, including wage increases 
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of 7 and 8 cents the first and second years, respec- 
tively, and improvements in vacations, pensions, 
and hospitalization and apprentice programs. 


Aircraft. Contract settlements in the aircraft in- 
dustry continued to be negotiated during July, 
in the wake of agreements reached in June with 
major companies and the United Auto Workers 
and International Association of Machinists.*? A 
2-year contract between Lockheed Aircraft Co.’s 
Missile and Space Division and the Machinists 
was approved by union members on July 15. 
The agreement, covering about 10,500 workers in 
California, New Mexico, and Hawaii, ended a 
strike at the California locations which had begun 
onJunel5. Thesettlement provided for a 4-cent- 
an-hour pay raise retroactive to June 13 and an 
additional 3-cent increase in July 1961. Italso 
incorporated the current 6-cent cost-of-living 
allowance into base pay and suspended future 
escalator adjustments until July 1961, with 
quarterly reviews to be resumed thereafter. Other 
provisions included extra adjustments for test- 
base employees and for employees in some classi- 
fications as a result of a new job study program, 
the substitution of an automatic progression 
schedule for a merit rating plan, and improvements 
in health and welfare benefits. As in other 
recent aircraft settlements, a layoff benefit of $50 
for each year of service up to 10 was also provided 
for those laid off at least 4 weeks. 

According to the union, similar wage and layoff 
benefits were negotiated for 9,000 employees at 
the company’s Marietta, Ga., plant, except that 
all of the 7-cent pay increase will be deferred 
until July 1961. This settlement also provided 
a third week of vacation after 12 years’ service 
and improved life insurance and hospital and 
surgical benefits. 

A 2-year extension of a contract between The 
Martin Co. and the United Automobile Workers, 
affecting about 6,000 employees at Middle River 
(Baltimore), Md., improved fringe benefits in the 
first year and scheduled a wage increase for 1961. 
Fringe benefits under the new Martin agreement 
included an 8th paid “floating holiday,” 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 10 instead of 12 years’ service, 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, p. 1141. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, p. 860. 
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revision of the health insurance program, and 
establishment of a severance pay plan. The 
latter, financed by employer contributions of 
$5.40 a month per employee to a maximum of 
$100 per employee, will provide benefits computed 
at the rate of $50 for each year of service up to 
10 years. Wage increases for 1961 range from 
4 to 10 cents an hour (West Coast agreements 
generally provided for a 7-cent-an-hour raise) 
and a wage reopener was provided in 1962. 
Negotiations were originally conducted under a 
wage reopener clause of a contract scheduled to 
expire in July 1961. 


Electrical Equipment. A 6-day strike was ended 
by a settlement announced July 11 between the 
Radio Corporation of America and 2,400 em- 
ployees represented by the Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineering Personnel (Ind.) at Camden, 
Cherry Hill, Moorestown, and Pennsauken Town- 
ship, N.J., and Croydon, Pa. The 1-year con- 
tract, subject to ratification, provided a 4% percent 
salary increase. In addition, the union reportedly 
gained a voice in the company’s merit review 
program. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (Ind.) 
on July 15 agreed upon a 9-cent-an-hour general 
wage increase for 4,000 workers. The 1-year 
contract affected employees at plants in Swissvale 
and Wilmerding, Pa. 

Formal bargaining sessions between the General 
Electric Co. and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, on provisions to replace 
5-year contracts expiring this fall, began on July 
19, 1960. Preliminary bargaining, which the 
company had requested be confined to measures 
to alleviate reductions in employment, centered 
on differences over the approach to the problem— 
with the union seeking to discuss the issues on a 
companywide basis and the company arguing 
that problems are different at each plant and so 
must be treated locally. 


Other Manufacturing. A tentative agreement to 
end a strike of cannery workers employed by 
companies affiliated with the California Proces- 
sors and Growers, Inc., and represented by the 
Teamsters union, was reached in late June. 
The settlement, subject to ratification by union 
members, called for wage increases ranging from 


10 to 15 cents an hour retroactive to March 1, 
1960, a 9-cent pay increase a year later, and im- 
provements in fringe benefits, including a paid 
sick-leave plan. The contract covered about 
10,000 regular employees and an additional 50,000 
seasonal workers. 

The Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Pennsylvania district, and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers agreed on a 3-year con- 
tract providing for a wage increase of 5 percent to 
all workers except cutters and knitters, who re- 
ceived a 15-cent hourly increase. The agreement, 
affecting 8,000 workers, also established a sever- 
ance pay fund and guaranteed a minimum wage 
rate 15 cents above the Federal minimum wage, 
but no less than $1.225 per hour. 

A 74-month contract, the longest ever negoti- 
ated in the New York printing industry, was 
approved by the Printers League Section of the 
New York Employing Printers Association and 
the New York Paper Cutters and Bookbinders 
Union, it was announced on July 17. The agree- 
ment, covering 5,000 bindery workers who work 
on trade pamphlets and for commercial printers 
in New York, provided weekly increases to 
journeymen operators and cutters of $4, effective 
on July 1 of both 1960 and 1961, $2 on January 1, 
1962, and $2.50 on January 1 of both 1964 and 
1966. In addition, these workers will receive any 
increases that New York Local 6 of the Typo- 
graphical Union receives after September 1, 1962. 
Other workers covered by the contract will receive 
proportionate increases. Welfare payments will 
be increased $1.25 a week in each of the first 2 
years, bringing company payments to $1.06 a 
man-shift by July 1, 1961. Other benefits were 
also provided under the new agreement. The 
contract established a joint committee to work 
out the means for union cooperation in the utili- 
zation of technological improvements. 

More than 4,800 employees at the Savannah 
River plant (Aiken, S.C.) of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., received increases ranging 
from 8 to 10 cents for hourly employees and from 
$2.50 to $4 a week for salaried workers. The 
increases, effective July 4, were announced by the 
company on July 5. 

A 3-year contract, signed in late July between 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. and the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union, improved fringe 
benefits but did not provide an immediate pay 
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increase. Wage reopeners are scheduled for Jan- 
uary of 1961 and 1962. The contract affects 
about 3,200 employees of the furniture manu- 
facturing concern in New York, North Carolina, 
Texas, Ohio, Illinois, and California. Fringe 
benefit improvements included an increased con- 
tribution of 1 percent of payroll to the company- 
financed health and welfare insurance plan. 


Transportation. Preliminary discussion of work 
rules between the Nation’s railroad carriers and 
five operating unions halted in early July when 
the railroads rejected a union proposal that the 
issue be submitted to a special study commission 
of labor, management, and public representatives. 
The carriers turned down the proposal on the 
grounds that it contained no provision for binding 
settlement and covered too broad an area. Formal 
negotiations were to begin on September 7, 1960. 
The railroads are seeking revisions in six key 
work rules, including alteration of pay standards 
to reflect greater train speeds, elimination of rules 
which ban crews from operating through “crew 
change” points, establishment of management’s 
right to determine when firemen should be used 
on diesel and other nonsteam locomotives, and an 
end to rules requiring standby crews when self- 
propelled track equipment is used. 

Agreement to end the 26-day strike of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen against the 
Long Island Rail Road was reached on August 
3. The union, representing 1,350 workers, had 
sought a 5-day week with no loss in pay to replace 
the 6-day week (at 7 days’ pay) currently in 
effect. The company had said it would accept 
the union’s demand if it cooperated in economies 
to cover the full cost of the change. Settlement 
terms granted the union the 5-day week. To 
cover the $358,000 annual cost of the shorter 
workweek, the company agreed to assume $162,000 
with the balance to be met by a 2%-cent-an-hour 
reduction in the wage increase received on July 
1 * and revisions of some work rules. 

The BRT also agreed to a 3-year moratorium 
on any other demands. The company said it 
would go to the New York Public Service Com- 
mission for a fare increase to cover its additional 
costs resulting from the year’s negotiations. 


The Western Greyhound lines and the Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
union signed a 2-year contract on July 12 that 
included a 10-cent-an-hour pay raise, retroactive 
to March 1, 1960, for 5,200 employeesin 11 
Western States. An additional 8-cent-an-hour 
increase is scheduled for March 1, 1961. The 
agreement also continued the cost-of-living es- 
calator clause and provided improvements in 
vacations, pensions, and health and welfare 
contributions. 


Utilities. On July 15, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers announced ratification of a contract 
calling for a 4%-percent wage increase for 13,600 
employees in northern and central California. 
The 2-year agreement, effective July 1, also 
provided additional hospital and medical insur- 
ance and permitted reopening on wages after 
1 year. 

The same increase in wages for 7,500 employees 
of the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. in upstate 
New York, also represented by the IBEW, was 
announced on July 18, 1960. The raise was 
retroactive to June 1. The i-year contract also 
improved disability and medical benefits. 


Union Developments 


Conventions and Mergers. Merger proposals in the 
printing and allied trades were the principal 
item of discussion at the 27th annual convention 
of the American Newspaper Guild at Chicago 
in late June. Delegates endorsed a resolution 
calling for continued talks with other crafts * 
toward “achieving a sound and mutually ac- 
ceptable basis for unity among the unions in the 
printing, publishing, and related industries.” 
Pending development of a more specific plan— 
toward which “every effort” is to be made by the 
union’s next convention in 1961—local unions 
were urged to participate in newspaper union 
councils, allied printing trades councils, and 
city and State central bodies. Both Wilfrid T. 
Connell and James H. Sampson, presidents of the 
Photo-Engravers and Stereotypers, respectively, 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, p. 860. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, pp. 634-635. 
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who addressed the convention, endorsed the 
principle of unity for printing and publishing 
crafts. 

A desire for unity in the printing trades was 
also expressed at the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders’ convention, which called for a 
single federation of all unions in the industry. 
Kenneth J. Brown, president of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers, told the convention that concrete 
action was necessary to implement statements 
of policy and suggested that, as a preliminary 
step, representatives of the two unions meet to 
form a joint organization plan. In other de- 
velopments, delegates approved a 15-cent in- 
crease in the per capita tax, bringing the range of 
payments up to $1 to $1.75 a month (subject to 
a referendum vote by the union’s 60,000 members) ; 
authorized changes in the union’s constitution 
to conform with requirements of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; and raised the annual salaries of the presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and first vice president 
to $17,500, $17,000, and $12,500, respectively. 

Problems of automation and methods to offset 
resulting job losses received major attention 
from delegates to the convention of the Amal- 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s 


union. The delegates approved a resolution 
calling for the entire trade union movement to 
unite in a campaign for a shorter workweek to 
offset technolegical unemployment. Although 
the union’s membership has increased by 50,000 
since its 1956 convention, a committee report 
declared that “less than 160,000 production 
workers are now required to produce the same 
amount of red meat which over 190,000 produced 
in 1956.” The report said there has been a 15- 
percent reduction over a 4-year period in man- 
power requirements in the canning industry and 
retail food markets; in the leather industry, 
technological change plus declining sales has dis- 
placed more than 10,000 of the 40,000 production 
workers employed in 1956. (According to Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Lloyd, the union’s rise in member- 
ship—to a current level of 350,000—was attribut- 
able to 146 National Labor Relations Board 
elections it has won since 1956.) 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p, 300, 


The Meat Cutters passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing a merger agreement with the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, a step already approved 
by members of the latter union. The merger 
agreement—pending settlement of final details— 
calls for a special department for agricultural, 
processing, and allied workers in the MCBW. 

In other actions delegates unanimously re- 
elected Thomas J. Lloyd as president and Patrick 
E. Gorman as secretary-treasurer and approved 
changes in the union constitution. 


Other Union Developments. Termination of the 
Teamster monitors board came closer when, on 
July 21, 1960, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia ruled that the board, estab- 
lished under a consent decree in January 1958,5 
was not authorized to depose union officers. The 
court ruled in effect that only the union member- 
ship, in a regular convention, could oust interna- 
tional officers. Under the consent decree, the 
board will cease to exist once a new election is 
held. The issue had been brought before the ap- 
pellate court by a union plea to prevent a court 
hearing aimed at President James R. Hoffa’s re- 
moval on board charges of misuse of union funds. 
The union’s efforts to hold a convention had been 
opposed chiefly by monitor board chairman 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, who argued that the only 
way for the union to be rid of corrupt practices 
and influences was through Mr. Hoffa’s removal. 
About a week before the appellate court ruling, 
however, Mr. O’Donoghue had submitted his 
resignation from the board, to take effect when 
@ successor was sworn in. 

The appeals court noted that there had been 
substantial progress toward settling Teamster- 
monitors differences over reform procedures, but 
it rejected a union plea for an immediate con- 
vention and election. The court suggested that 
the parties “consult in an earnest effort to reach 
an agreed disposition” and indicated that if neces- 
sary it might help devise a means “to reach a 
decision, perhaps with the aid of a master, as to 
whether the time has come when the . . . mem- 
bership in the Teamsters are entitled to a conven- 
tion and election of their officers.” 

Damage suits totaling $1 million were filed on 
July 28 in a Federal district court against Presi- 
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dent James G. Cross of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union (Ind.), the 
international union, and 13 other union officials. 
The suits were filed by four leaders of an antiad- 
ministration faction who had been dismissed from 
their union posts earlier in July. Each sought 
reinstatement, back pay, court and attorney costs, 
and damages totaling in all $250,000. Another 
suit sought financial accounting from Mr. Cross 
and Secretary-Treasurer Peter H. Olson and an 
election of officers. Mr. Cross was reportedly 
willing to retire from his post if he could retain 
his rights to a pension. The BCW was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO in December 1957 on the 
grounds of corrupt leadership.° 

In the first test of a provision of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
on July 28, filed suit to nullify an election held by 
the Independent Petroleum Workers Union, which 
represents employees of the Esso Standard Oil 
Co.’s Bayway refinery at Linden, N.J. The ac- 
tion resulted from a complaint filed by John 
Sullivan, who had been defeated by incumbent 
President John J. Coppa in an election last 
February. Mr. Sullivan alleged that too many 
ballots had been printed; that ballots had been 
placed in a box “accessible to anyone possessing 
the combination to the lock . . .”; and that the 
ballots had been taken from the box “prior to the 


agreed time for collection.” The union had 20 
days to reply. 

Late in July, eight labor unions bought a 205- 
room Miami Beach hotel to be used as a retirement 
home for their members. According to a spokes- 
man for the group, three or four other area hotels 
might ultimately be purchased. The partici- 
pating labor groups were the National Maritime 
Union, the American Radio Association, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Potters, the 
International Union of Electrical Workers, the 
International Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, the Textile Workers Union of 
America, the Aluminum Workers International 
Union, and the Laundry and Dry Cleaning Inter- 
national Union. 

In New York City, the Manpower Utilization 
Council—a newly formed group consisting of 18 
business, labor, government, and civic organiza- 
tions—outlined a program for the economic bet- 
terment of low-paid unskilled workers. The coun- 
cil will seek to promote on-the-job training and 
vocational education to train workers displaced 
by technological changes, to expand guidance and 
counseling programs, and to compile an inventory 
of educational and training resources of the area 
to avoid duplication and waste. 


*See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, pp. 190-191. 
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or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


The New York Hotel Industry: A Labor Relations 
Study. By Morris A. Horowitz. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. ix, 
265 pp. $6. 

This volume is one in a series of Studies in Labor- 
Management History being published by the 
Harvard University Press. In many respects it 
is an ideal contribution to that series. The author 
deals with multiemployer, multiunion bargaining 
between 160 hotels in the Hotel Association of 
New York City and some 32,000 hotel workers in 
local unions (in 1958) affiliated with their respec- 
tive internationals but combined for purposes of 
bargaining into the Hotel Trades Council. The 
methods of reconciling the interests of so many 
hotels (of different types and sizes) and the de- 
mands of so many different unions in such a way 
as to maintain stability and peace within the 
industry constitute the central theme of the book. 

Most studies in the development of labor-man- 
agement relations have tended to be histories of 
the unions involved, together with a recital of 
achievements obtained by the workers at each 
successive negotiating conference. Not only have 
issues in the administration of labor contracts been 
sidetracked, but problems of employers as parties 
to collective agreements have also been sadly 
neglected. With the exception of a chapter on the 
Hotel Trades Council—a study of union history 
not properly oriented to the problems of collective 
bargaining in the hotel industry—the author has 
not fallen into these errors. Indeed, he has often 
given a better insight into the problems of em- 
ployers than into the problems of unions operating 
under a collective bargaining system. 

Following a background chapter, this history 
covers a period of 18 years, beginning with the 


first collective agreement in 1939. For his re- 
search the author was blessed with wholehearted 
cooperation from both sides. With rare exception 
his sources are all primary, consisting chiefly of 
official publications and minutes of meetings of the 
Hotel Association or of the Hotel Trades Council. 
He has covered the usual topics of the collective 
bargaining process: negotiating procedures, wages, 
strikes, and work and welfare provisions. Through- 
out he has emphasized the dominant role played 
by the impartial chairman and by a few other key 
individuals in the negotiation and administration 
of contracts. From this study the student of 
collective bargaining will learn with some astonish- 
ment how easily the written word can be adjusted 
from time to time to meet current issues raised 
under the constant pressure of preserving peace in 
a service industry so directly dependent upon the 
goodwill of the customer. 


—Jersse T. CARPENTER 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


The Local Union-Management Relationship. By 
Milton Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, Ross 
Stagner. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1960. 208 pp., bibliography. $4.25. 

Considering the experience and ability of the 
three eminent authors, this work is quite disap- 
pointing. They have tried to analyze local union- 
management relationships by ‘‘quantitative’’ meas- 
ures to show that “systematic” study can lead to 
useful generalizations about the union-manage- 
ment “accommodation process.” 

To do this, they conducted standardized ques- 
tionnaire interviews with two top management 
and two top union leaders in each of 41 estab- 
lishments to get information on 12 factors in 
their relationships :3 were structural factors (auton- 
omy, use of outsiders, and degree of union influ- 
ence), 6 involved the “manner” of relations 
(willingness to make concessions, initiative, legal- 
ism, reliance on past practice, use of pressure, 
speed of settlement), and 3 were psychological 
(attitude, emotional tone, and understanding of 
each other). 

They then sought through statistical correlation 
of the ranking on each of these factors to identify 
major interrelations between the variables and to 
develop composite profiles of the relationships. 
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The results are meager. They are confined 
essentially to confirming broad observations long 
available from any perceptive nonquantitative 
analysis. Specifically, the authors conclude that 
their statistical examination tells policymakers 
that (1) it is possible to categorize union-manage- 
ment relationships into a number of specific and 
distinctive types, (2) the type depends on the 
parties themselves although the “community en- 
vironment is an important consideration,” (3) a 
harmonious relationship can be achieved only 
after parties recognize certain differences in their 
attitudes and “are willing to take them into 
account,’ and (4) there is a wide discrepancy 
between contract provisions and practice on many 
items, with the amount of divergency varying 
considerably among establishments. They con- 
clude further that there are many areas for further 
research. Surely they need not have undertaken 
& quantitative-measurement project to arrive at 
conclusions so generalized. 

What light does their work cast on the potential 
usefulness of quantitative research in union-man- 
agement relationships? Their interviewing expe- 
rience demonstrates that responses in this field, 
the descriptions of different aspects of the rela- 
tionship, are highly impressionistic (the leaders 


disagreed frequently, often half the time, on 


answers to the same question). Statistical analy- 
sis of their subjective replies can hardly be said 
to yield objective results. 

The authors’ approach is also open to question 
on conceptual and methodological grounds. They 
freely identify and acknowledge many technical 
limitations, but that begs the question of whether 
their approach, however tailored on details, is 
valuable in this field. 

This reader has the strong impression that 
what the book demonstrates best is: (1) Such 
quantitative analysis requires very substantial 
research resources but produces little reliable yield. 
(2) This approach generates a semantic and tech- 
nical specialization which inherently complicates 
and obscures the nature of union-management 
relationships without adequate redeeming benefits 
of new insight or clarification. (3) Union-man- 
agement relationships are not so rational or objec- 
tive as to lend themselves to useful explanation 
through a statistical or other mechanical approach. 


—Srymour BrRANDWEIN 
Department of Research, AFL-CIO 


Manpower Utilization in the Railroad Industry— 
An Analysis of Working Rules and Practices. 
By Morris A. Horowitz. Boston, North- 
eastern University, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, 1960. 68 pp. $2. 

This illuminating monograph analyzes the im- 
pact on manpower utilization of those working 
rules on U.S. railroads that are most often al- 
leged to be of “‘make-work”’ or “‘featherbedding” 
character. Professor Horowitz examines the ori- 
gin and historical development of each such rule, 
reviews the partisan contentions about it, and 
offers his own evaluation. 

A make-work rule “effects a reduction in 
effort per man-hour paid for, and thereby leads 
to a reduction in useful output per man-hour.”’ 
A featherbedding rule results “in extra compen- 
sation for no extra work or for work not per- 
formed.” The author warns us, however, that a 
proper appraisal of the social and economic 
desirability of any work rule requires the appli- 
cation of a “rule of reason” as well as a purely 
technical analysis. 

It is difficult to summarize Horowitz’ findings 
without doing some injustice to his careful (and 
readable) treatment of inherently complex sub- 
ject matter. He concludes that there are make- 
work aspects in the present combination of switch- 
ing and seniority rules, in the “‘exceedingly tight 
and narrow jurisdictional claims over jobs or 
work,” and in State “‘full-crew” laws; that feather- 
bedding is involved in the monthly guarantees for 
conductors and brakemen on regularly assigned 
passenger runs, in the separation of payment for 
“deadheading” and ‘“held-away-from-home-ter- 
minal” time, and in the requirement that firemen 
be utilized on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service; and that the guarantee of a full 
day’s pay in combination with rules limiting the 
establishment of interdivisional runs produces a 
mixture of featherbedding and make-work con- 
sequences. 

On the other hand, he finds that the often- 
criticized “‘dual system” of wage payment is 
primarily an incentive formula (with advantages 
for railroad management) designed ‘‘to hurry the 
crew over the run as quickly as possible,” and 
that while its obsolete standards may result in 
high earnings for many crews, it does not keep 
unneeded employees in service; that ‘graduated 
pay,” though perhaps unnecessary, is an objective 
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criterion related to the handling of larger machines 
or longer trains; and that there is no significant 
featherbedding or make-work aspect in deadhead- 
ing or terminal delay pay, in monthly mileage 
limitations (a ‘‘share-the-work”’ device), in the job 
protection provisions for employees displaced by 
consolidations or abandonments, or in monthly 
earnings guarantees for employees on work, wreck, 
or construction trains. 

Horowitz emphasizes that since he purposely 
selected those railroad work rules most frequently 
criticized, it is not surprising that some were found 
to have make-work or featherbedding characteris- 
tics. There are a host of working rules not covered 
by this study, however, and he cautions that it 
would be erroneous to conclude from these findings 
that the industry is replete with make-work and 
featherbedding. With one exception, the rules 
found to contain featherbedding or make-work 
elements apply only to the 206,000 “operating” 
(train and engine service) employees, who consti- 
tute about one-fourth of total railroad employment 
(1958 data). Firemen in yard and freight diesel 


service occupy about 35,000 of these jobs. Horo- 
witz estimates that 15,000 other operating jobs 
might be eliminated if other rules were amended 


so as to eradicate make-work and featherbedding 
elements. (There is no reason to believe that 
unreasonably restrictive work rules are a substan- 
tial cost factor among the 600,000 nonoperating 
employees.) 

Horowitz states that present work rules have un- 
doubtedly retarded the downward employment 
trend and that fear of unemployment underlies 
present union and worker resistance to elimination 
of make-work practices. This is undoubtedly so, 
but perhaps Horowitz should have broadened his 
analysis of employment effects to include trans- 
portation as a whole. Given the stiff competition 
among transportation media for many types of 
traffic, it is a reasonable hypothesis that lower rail- 
road costs tf translated into lower railroad prices 
might, through increased traffic, offset the em- 
ployment loss brought about by the amendment 
of present work rules. To the extent that or- 
ganized railroad labor believes this would occur, 
its understandable resistance to useful rules 
changes will be reduced and there will be a more 
congenial environment for fruitful bargaining. 

Horowitz warns against any effort to legislate 
solutions. While featherbedding and make-work 


are ‘‘a serious problem” for the railroads, there are 
no simple answers because of the complex interre- 
lations among the many work rules, the wage 
structure, and the methods of wage payment. A 
reasonable solution, he argues, must permit grad- 
ual change, severance pay, retraining of displaced 
employees, and assurance that “every effort will 
be made to stabilize employment in the industry 
and maintain a high level of wages.” He asserts 
in a preface that “If solutions are reached, they 
will be attained through the process of collective 
D pip.” 
This monograph fills important gaps in the lit- 
erature on railroad labor and on the evolution of 
working rules. By its timely appearance, it may 
also facilitate the current bargaining on work 
rules by railroad unions and employers. If widely 
read outside of railroad circles, it will surely raise 
the level of public understanding about the labor 
problems in an industry of major public concern. 


—Marx L. Kaun 


Department of Economics 
Wayne State University 


Automation and the Worker: A Study of Social 
Change in Power Plants. By Floyd C. Mann 
and L. Richard Hoffman. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1960. 272 pp. $4.50. 

Two power plants, “Stand” (an old one) and 
“Advance” (a new one), are the focus of a syste- 
matic quantitative study of the impact of auto- 
mation on the organization of work and the 
worklife of people. 

After carefully pointing out factors independent 
of automation that could influence satisfaction 
among employees in Advance, the authors plunge 
into their main task. Some of the main findings 
are that automation tends to centralize mainte- 
nance and enlarge lower level maintenance jobs 
so that a given individual is required to become 
a multiple-skilled employee, which lead to a job 
with greater variety and challenge, and a reduction 
of overtime. In terms of organizational struc- 
ture, automation leads to a reduction of supervi- 
sory levels, an increase in the influence of the 
foremen, and the elimination of many isolated 
jobs. Shiftwork tends to become more frequent 
which, in turn, tends to create problems for 
employees such as instability in their sleeping 
schedule, inadequate eating arrangements, dis- 
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turbed familial relationships, and inadequate rec- 
reational facilities for nightworkers. 

The leadership findings are quite fascinating. 
For example, after confirming Fleishman’s find- 
ings (foreman’s behavior is affected by that of 
his immediate superior), they show that the 
superior, too, operates in a climate which is 
influenced by someone higher. More interesting 
is a “hierarchy” of supervisory behavior and 
attitudes related to the subordinates’ satisfaction 
with the superior. Lowest in respect of his 
subordinates is the foreman who pulls only for 
himself. Somewhat higher is the foreman who is 
wholly identified with the company. Next is the 
foreman who pulls for the men and the company. 
This is an interesting “double loyalty” phenome- 
non among management. 

This work represents the most systematic study 
available on the impact of automation on organi- 
zation structure, jobs, people, and leadership. I 
recommend it without hesitation as informative, 
interesting reading. The only unfulfilled wish I 
experienced is the need for an overall theoretical 
framework. But the study is so well carried out 
and so carefully presented that this omission is 
not a major problem. However, some day such 
a theory will be needed. I hope that Mann and 
Hoffman attempt it. There is little doubt that 
they would make a significant contribution. 


—Curis ARGYRIS 


Department of Industrial Administration 
Yale University 


Employee Discipline. By Lawrence Stessin. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 
315 pp. $7.85. 

Noting that ‘‘fully 30 percent of all grievances 
that go to arbitration are based on disciplinary de- 
cisions of management,” Dr. Stessin reviews the 
hundreds of arbitrators’ awards in discipline cases 
that have been published by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs in its Labor Arbitration Reports. In 
each case reported on, he digests the facts, extracts 
the essential points at issue, and summarizes the 
reasoning which led to the arbitrator’s decision. 
He quotes liberally from the arbitrators’ opinions, 
tying up each case with a running commentary 
that makes the reading an enjoyable experience. 

Happily, Dr. Stessin has avoided any journal- 
istic ‘‘sortie” into labor relations. He hasn’t taken 


sides and has objectively reported conflicting de- 
cisions which show that arbitrators differ widely 
on many of the basic issues in discipline cases. 

He has organized the material in a very satisfy- 
ing sequence, covering the major areas of disci- 
pline from insubordination through violation of 
plant rules and other discipline situations involving 
union activity, strike actions, and related prob- 
lems. Through these cases, the author shows how 
arbitrators interpret the standard “just cause” 
under the labor contract; how the principle of cor- 
rective discipline underlies the vast majority of 
decisions; and why arbitrators, in reviewing the 
penalty of discharge, frequently substitute their 
own judgment of what the appropriate penalty 
should be, depending on the nature of the offense, 
the prior conduct record of the employee, and any 
mitigating or extenuating circumstances that may 
be offered. 

These reported awards support the author’s 
basic points of inquiry, namely, that there is ‘‘an 
emerging pattern of discipline standards in in- 
dustry” and that arbitrators’ decisions reveal a 
“common law of discipline criteria.”” Equally im- 
portant, the study shows that the arbitration of 
labor disputes no longer is a “haphazard venture” 
for either the union or management representative 
when the “tools” of labor arbitration are properly 
applied, and that the arbitration process and the 
experienced arbitrators who serve the parties 
under it provide the essential safeguards necessary 
in a system for dispensing justice. 

Many of those who so glibly criticize arbitra- 
tion—and arbitrators—without knowing much 
about the process itself, could learn a great deal 
from this summary of decisions in disciplinary 
cases. They would learn that arbitrators generally 
uphold management’s right to establish plant rules 
unilaterally during the contract term, provided 
they are reasonable in purpose, do not violate the 
written contract, and are made known to the union 
and the employees before they become effective; 
that the “‘representative office’ of a union shop 
steward or committeeman does not excuse him 
from observing plant rules or from complying with 
his supervisor’s orders, and that his leadership 
position imposes upon him a higher degree of re- 
sponsibility and accountability than other em- 
ployees have; and that supervisors must distin- 
guish between the “‘ personal” and “representative” 
conduct of union representatives and recognize a 
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shop steward’s “privilege’—if not abused—in 
representing employees under the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

They would also learn that discharge as a dis- 
ciplinary action does not often constitute the ap- 
propriate remedy for cases of chronic absenteeism 
caused by a physical ailment or for cases of incom- 
petency as distinguished from negligence; that con- 
duct off-the-premises may sometimes subject an 
employee to disciplinary action; and that correc- 
tive discipline—not necessarily the penalty of 
discharge or demotion or denial of economic bene- 
fits—serves not only the employee but also, and 
far better, the interests of the union and manage- 
ment. 

Lawrence Stessin has written an excellent book 
on arbitrators’ decisions in disciplinary cases. His 
work contributes to a better understanding of the 
arbitration process in this area of labor relations 
and deserves to be studied by all levels of manage- 
ment and by union representatives concerned with 
maintaining and respecting employee discipline in 
the work unit. 

—Jues J. Justin 


Director, Industrial Relations Workshop 
New York University 
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Careers in: Technical Writing (Monograph 64, 21 pp.); 
The Legal Profession (Monograph 47, rev. ed., 25 pp.). 
By Juvenal L. Angel. New York, World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 1960. Bibliographies. $1.25 
each. 


Occupational Abstracts: Fashion Model; Agronomist. 
Jaffrey, N. H., Personal Services, Inc., 1960. 6 pp. 
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Rehabilitation Services in Canada: Part I, General Review. 
Ottawa, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Research and Statistics Division, 1960. 235 pp., 
bibliography. (Health Care Series, Memorandum 8.) 


Training for Skill. By J. E. Isaac. (In Personnel Practice 
Bulletin, Commonwealth of Australia, Department of 
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pp. 13-25. 3s. 6d.) 


Employee Benefits 


Pension Planning: A Data Book. By Elliot Romm. New 
York, American Management Association, 1960. 
79 pp. (Research Study 43.) $3; $2 to AMA 
members. 


The Roles of Benefit Plans in Protection, Compensation, and 
Cost. By Robert D. Gray. Pasadena, California 
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1960. 8pp. (Circular 24.) Free. 
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Health and Safety 


Health Statistics From the U.S. National Health Survey: 
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Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1960. 54 pp. 
(Publication 584-C3.) 40 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Administration of the Federal Coal-Mine Safety Act, 
1952-59. By James Westfield, H. F. Weaver, C. M. 
Keenan. Washington, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1960. 70 pp. (Informa- 
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Industrial Relations 


An Annotated Bibliography of Industrial Relations and the 
Small Firm. By Albert A. Blum. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, 1960. 45 pp. (Bibliography 
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A Theory of Conflict and Power in Union-Management 
Relations. By Robert Dubin. (Jn Industrial and 
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pp. 501-518. $1.75.) 


The Arbitration of Two “Management Rights’ Issues— 
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Management Conference held at New York City, 
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New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
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How Arbitration Works. By Frank Elkouri and Edna 
Asper Elkouri. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1960. 498 pp. (Rev. ed.) $9.65. 


Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship. By 
Howard M. Vollmer. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1960. 175 
pp. $3, University of California Press, Berkeley. 
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Bargaining and Group Decision Making: Experiments in 
Bilateral Monopoly. By Sidney Siegel and Lawrence 
E. Fouraker. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1960. 132 pp. $4.90. 


Seniority in Labor Contracts. By Walter L. Daykin. 
(In Personnel Administration, Washington, May- 
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March 1960 (Bull. 1265-36, 24 pp.); Birmingham, 
Ala., March 1960 (Bull. 1265-37, 26 pp.); South 
Bend, Ind., April 1960 (Bull. 1265-38, 22 pp.); 
Albany—Schenectady-Troy, N.Y., March 1960 (Bull. 
1265-40, 22 pp.); Phoeniz, Ariz., April 1960 (Bull. 
1265-42, 22 pp.). Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1960. 25 cents 
each, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


1959 Earnings and Hours: California and Metropolitan 
Areas. San Francisco, California Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research, 1960. 44 pp. Free. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work. New York, United Nations, 
1960. 65 pp. (Sales No.: 60.IV.4.) 75 cents, Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York. 


Minitnum Wage and the Woman Worker. By Regina M. 
Neitzey. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1960. 16 pp. (Pamphlet 8.) 15 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Minimum Wage Effects Studies: Meridian, Miss., June 
1959. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1960. 29 pp. (BLS Report 
155-6.) Free. 


Factory Workers’ Earnings in Selected Manufacturing In- 
dustries, June 1959. By Herbert Schaffer. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1960. 47 pp. (Bull. 1275.) 35 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Salary Rates and Fringe Benefits in Municipal Employ- 
ment: A Survey of Practices in 188 Oregon Cities. 
Eugene, University of Oregon, Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, 1960. 66 pp. (Information 
Bull. 114.) $1. 


Liner, 1958: Del I, Industritjadnsteman, Handelsanstdlida 
m. fl. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1960. xviii, 125 
pp. (Table of contents and summary in English.) 
Kr. 4.25. 
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Wage Policy in Holland. By B. Haas. (In Manchester 
School of Economic and Social Studies, Manchester, 
England, May 1960, pp. 177-205. $1.50.) 


Wage Escalation and Inflation. By Jules Backman. (Jn 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., 
April 1960, pp. 398-410. $1.75.) 


The Wage-Productivity-Price Issue. By John Kendrick. 
(In California Management Review, University of 
California, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
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reprinted, 


Workers With Special Problems 


Indusiry’s Interest in the Older Worker and the Retired 
Employee—Proceedings of a Conference. Edited by 
Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. Beideman. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Technology, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Benefits and Insurance 
Research Center, 1960. 35 pp. (Publication 13.) 
$1. 


Apprentices, Skilled Craftsmen and the Negro: An Analysis. 
New York, New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, Division of Research, 1960. 137 pp., 
bibliography. 


Miscellaneous 


The Nation’s Children: 1, The Family and Social Change 
(252 pp.); 2, Development and Education (242 pp.); 
8, Problems and Prospects (242 pp.). Edited by Eli 
Ginzberg. New York, Columbia University Press 
(for Committee on Studies for Golden Anniversary 


White House Conference on Children and Youth), 
1960. Bibliographies. 


Philosophy of Labor. By Remy C. Kwant. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Duquesne University, 1960. 163 pp. (Philo- 
sophical Series 10.) $5.25 cloth; $4.50 paper. 


Proceedings of the 12th Annual Meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Washington, D.C., 
December 28-29, 1959. Edited by David B. Johnson, 
Madison, The Association (University of Wisconsin, 
Sterling Hall), 1960. 210 pp. $3.50. 


Europe’s Coal and Steel Community: An Experiment in 
Economic Union. By Louis Lister. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 495 pp. $8. 


Economic Integration: Theoretical Assumptions and Conse- 
quences of European Unification. By Rolf Sannwald 
and Jacques Stohler; translated by Herman F. Kar- 
reman. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1959. 260 pp. $5. 


Economic Plan and Action—Recent American Develop- 
ments. By Charlton Ogburn. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 287 pp. $4.25. 


The Conscience of a Conservative. By Barry Goldwater. 
Shepherdsville, Ky., Victor Publishing Co., Inc., 1960. 
123 pp. $3. 


Economic Development of Communist China: An Appraisal 


of the First Five Years of Industrialism. By Choh- 
Ming Li. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, 1959. 284 pp., 
bibliography. $7.50, University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 
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Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
com ble with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
oo. a the employment series measures changes from midmontb to 

month 

industry Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 

and some seasonal industries are excluded from turnover; 
(3) ) Turnover rates tend to be understated because smal! firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


quecew series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stopp: 

- Preliminary. ° 

Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
a. rm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly com 
comprise part of other accessions and ot 
are not shown separately. 

« Excludes the printing, 
following industries: Cann 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. 

* Less than 


ble with prior data. Transfers 
separations, the rates for which 


pm and allied industries group, and the 
— ; Women’s, misses’, and chil- 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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C.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 1015 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 






























































Annua: 
1960 1959 
Industry a 
June?| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Deo. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1950 | 1958 
Average weekly earnings 
Manufactaring—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products $58. 06 |$60.84 |$60. 64 |$61.78 |$61.07 |$60. 43 |$58.28 |$59. 00 |$60. 48 |$60. 90 0 70 |$67. 78 
ioe er: tanned, curried 
ah apdhndiipanbandiineaiinnwt 81. 66 | 81.87 | 81.24 | 81.30 | 82.74 | 81.09 | 80.50 | 80.11 | 80.52 | 79.70 | 80.94 | 80.94 | 78.39 
Industria leather belting and pack- 
pechircn ipaenennahesameaine é y 73. 53 | 76.24 | 72.18 | 74.68 | 79.80 | 69.50 | 72.88 | 77.42 | 80.19 | 79.56 | 83.38 | 79.56 | 76.62 

Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 

— ; 55.22 | 57.82 | 58.44 | 60.30 | 50.83 | 56.21 | 54.42 | 55.85 | 67.30 | 58.05 | 58.74 | 57.30 | 56.02 
Footwear (except rubber) __- 4 56. 55. 52 | 58.56 | 58.67 | 60.10 | 58.40 | 57.46 | 55.60 | 56.47 | 58.50 | 50.21 | 50.44 | 58.34 | 54.87 
EE OE LO 66.70 | 65. 62.87 | 63.63 | 62.29 | 62.87 | 63.54 | 69.70 | 63.50 | 64.19 | 64.85 | 65.11 | 65.63 | 65.18 | 63.46 
eens 0 a ee oe 7.38 | 57.07 | 53.61 | 58.05 | 57.30 | 56.92 | 68.65 | 59.60 | 54.24 | 56.24 | 56.74 | 56.60 | 64.54 | 56.45 | 55 54 
Gloves and miscellaneous leat 

BO ecdckantecenwesegecrao 54.39 | 52.71 | 51.41 | 52.20 | 52.42 | 50.98 | 53.11 | 58.71 | 62.77 | 51.41 | 62.88 | 51.61 | 51.66 | 51.89 | 50,40 

Transportation and public ptilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 

Class I railroads ®_-.--..........|.__.... /107. 59 |107.33 109.82 |111.45 |106. 60 |110.00 [106.86 |105.25 |106.17 |103. 38 [107.35 {108.28 |106.43 |101. 50 
o emantcetion. and buslines ....... 99. 99 99.79 | 97.78 | 97.78 | 97.33 | 95.60 | 96.10 | 95.44 | 04.57 | 04.33 | 95.68 | 95.47 | 95.92 | 94.59 | 90.52 
ommunication: 

Telephone... 88.09 | 87.81 | 86 36 | 87.58 | 87.42 | 86.14 | 87.42 | 89.95 | 88.58 | 80.82 | 85.85 | 86.29 | 85.02 | 85.46 | 78.72 

Tees ®., .cccsissace 104.00 | 97.75 | 95.30 | 95.30 | 94.43 | 95.30 | 96.63 | 95.53 | 95.57 |100.11 | 97.13 | 95.79 | 06.64 | 95.99 | 90.06 
Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities 109. 20 '109. 34 |108. 94 [108.26 |107. 59 |108. 39 [107.98 [109.03 /108. 62 |107. 79 |105. 93 |106. 04 [105.37 |105.78 [100.37 
Electric light and power utilities. |109.20 109.61 108.79 |108.94 [107.86 108. 39 [107.71 |108. 65 |108. 24 |108. 36 [107.16 |107. 53 |106. 60 {106.34 /101.43 
oo -}101. 84 101. 15 |101. 25 |100.85 | 99.85 |100. 85 |101. 18 |103.91 |103.17 [102 34 | 99.06 | 08.74 | 98.49 | 99.39 | 04.83 
—— a and gas utilities | | 

RR CEE ROR 115. 34 ‘116.18 '115. 62 '113.96 '114. 52 1114. 67 '114.12 '114. 13 ‘113. 44 '112 06 [110.00 '110. 42 '110. 54 (110. 56 "103. 63 
Average weekly hours 
Leather and leather products... ....... 37.8 | 36.3, 35.4) 37.1 37.2 | 37.9] 37.7] 387.3] 362] 367] 37.8) 38.3] 382/ 37.7] 368 

Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 

| pe ee Seis eee 40.4) 39.0] 38.7] 38.8] 385] 38.9] 830.4] 38.8) 387] 387] 389) 38.5] 301); 391) 39.0 
Industrial leather and packing; 39.3 39.1) 38.1] 38.7| 36.8) 38.1) 401) 362/ 387.5) 30.5] 405) 408) 41.9) 40.8) 89.7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 

mgs ....-.-----._.--------------| 880} 37.1] 35.4] 37.3] 37.7] 389] 386] 365] 35.8) 365) 37.7] 38.7) 389] 387.7) 37.1 
Foot wear (except rubber 37.4 | 35.5) 34.7] 36.6] 36.9] 37.8] 37.2] 36.6] 35.7] 36.2] 37.5] 38.2) 381) 37.4) 36.1 
Se eS 39.7] 385) 37.2] 381) 37.3) 37.2] 387.6) 41.0] 37.8] 889/] 303) 307) 30.3) 388) 38.0 
Handbags and small leather Lone 37.5 | 37.3] 35.5] 88.7) 382] 38.2] 30.1) 40.0) 364] 380; 386) 38.5) 37.1) 384) 383 
Gloves and misce 

ES SL 37.0| 36.1] 35.7] 36.0] 36.4) 35.9] 387.4] 37.3) 869) 35.7] 37.5| 36.6] 369) 36.8) 360 

Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate raflroads: 

Class I refireage ®.. .............-}....-.- 41.7! 41.6] 429] 427] 41.0] 428] 41.1] 41.6) 41.8] 407] 426) 428] 419) 416 

Local railways and busiines........ 43.1 43.2) 42.7] 42.7/ 425] 423] 429] 428) 426) 423) 43.1 43.2) 48.6) 42.8] 427 

Communication: - 
0 Ee Se 39.5 | 39.2) 389] 39.1} 392] 38.8] 309.2] 40.7] 3099) 406) 30.2) 30.4) 30.0/ 39.2) 384 
_  __, \ RREeRSeeeseeree 42.8) 425) 41.8] 418) 41.6! 41.8] 41.90] 41.90) 421) 441] 426) 42.2] 422) 421) 41.5 
Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities...........| 40.9 40.8 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.9 | 40.9 41.3 41.3 41.3 40.9 41.1 41.0; 410) @.8 
Electric power utilities 40.9! 40.9) 40.9] 408) 40.7] 40.9] 408] 41.0] 41.0] 41.2] 40.9] 41.2) 410] 409) 40.9 
Gas utilities... .... 40.9} 40.3) 40.5] 40.5) 40.1] 40.5] 40.8] 41.4] 41.6] 4.6] 40.6] 408) 40.7) 40.9) 07 
— 1 and gas utilities 

_ eee. See oe 40.9! 41.21 41.0} 40.71 40.9/ 41.1 41.2! 41.5! 41.41 41.21 41.2! 41.21 41.41 411 40.8 
Average hourly earnings 
Leather and leather products... ......- $1.65 | $1.65 | $1.64 | $1.64 | $1.63 | $1.63 | $1.62 | $1.62 | $1.61 | $1.61 | $1.60 | $1.59 | $1.61 | $1.61 | $1.57 
= “% tanned, curried, and fin- 
Se ae ees 213; 213) 211 2.11 2.11 2.09} 2.10| 2.009) 208); 207| 2.07) 2.07] 207] 2.07 2.01 

Industrial leather belting and pack- 

RE SR ches SER 198} 197] 193) L997] 196) 1.96] LOO] 1.92) 193) 196] L198] 196] 1900] 195] 1.93 
Boot and shoe eu: stock and find- 

ings eeceeeee-e-| 157) L57] 1.56] 1.55] 155] 1.55] 155] 1.54] 162] 183] 152] 1.50] LS] 152] 1.51 

Foot wear (except rubber) scogunene 1.60 1.60 1& 1.60 1. 59 1. 59 1.87 1. 57 1. 56 16 1. 56 1. 55 1.5% 1.56 1. 52 

RS BONES OR 1. 68 1.69 1. 69 1.67 1. 67 1.69} Lé69 1.70; 1.68; 165 1. 65 1.64 1.67 1.68 1. 67 

Handbags and smail ‘leather goods 1. 53 1.53 1. 51 1. 50 1.5 1.49 1.530| 14 1.49|} 1.48 1.47 1.47 147 147 1.45 

Gloves and misceilaneous leather 

goods. ._.....-.---.-.--....------]| 147} 146] 144] 145] 144] 142] 1.42] 144] L438] L4&] L41] L141] LW] 141] LO 

Transportation and public atilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 

Class I railroads*. ........... -------} 258] 2.58] 256] 261) 2.60) 257] 260) 253) 254] 254) 262) 2583) 254) 244 

Loca] railways and busiines._..... 2.32| 231] 2.29) 229) 220) 226) 224) 223) 222) 223) 222] 221] 220) 221) 212 

Communication: 
| se a ee eae 223) 224) 2.22) 224] 2.23) 2.22) 223] 221) 222) 2290); 219] 2.19) 218) 218) 205 
ET 9 cciditeeenacennes 2.43} 230) 2.28) 228] 2.27) 2.28) 228) 228) 227) 227 22) 2.27) 229) 228) 217 
Other pubite utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities. _ ‘ 2.67) 2.68] 2.67] 266) 2.65) 265] 264] 2.64) 263] 261] 250) 258] 257) 2.58) 246 
Electric and power utilities 2.67] 268) 2.66) 2.67] 2.65) 2.65] 2.64 2.65) 264] 263) 262] 2.61 2.60} 2.60) 2.4 
Gas utilities 249) 251 25} 2.49) 2.49) 2.49) 248] 2.51 2.48| 246) 244) 242] 242] 243) 233 
Electric ight and gas utilities 

com bined....... anaeuntiinnt 2.82' 282] 2.82! 280] 2.80! 2.79) 2771 2.75) 274 272| 267) 2.681 267! 260! 254 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


























































































































Annual 
1960 1959 average 
Industry 
June? | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1959 | 1958 
Average weekly earnings 
Wholesale and retail trade: y 
Wholesale trade $92. 69 [$92.46 |$01.83 [$91.37 |$90. 35 [$90.80 |$01.94 /$91.71 |$91. 53 [$91.94 /$01. 53 [$01.76 [$01.13 890. 27 |$87..02 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 

Places) - i ae 68. 80 | 67.69 | 67.48 | 66.95 | 66.95 | 66.95 | 66.09 | 66.38 | 67.11 | 67.82 | 68.32 | 68.68 | 67.79 | 67.06 | 64.77 
merchandise stores. .......| 49.74 | 48.87 | 48.99 | 48.33 | 48.19 | 48.19 | 50.01 | 47.46 | 47.04 | 48.50 | 49.42 | 49.07 | 48.72 | 48.37 | 46.85 
partment stores and 
mail-order h 55.04 | 55.14 | 53.69 | 53.69 | 54.19 | 56.70 | 52.98 | 53.82 | 54.60 | 55.03 | 54.82 | 54.72 | 54.36 | 52.60 

Food and liquor stores , 70.60 | 70.13 | 69.89 | 69.34 | 69.38 | 69.26 | 60.81 | 69.65 | 71.20 | 71.23 | 72.18 | 70.20 | 69.89 | 67.52 

Automotive and accessories dealers_| 91.73 | 90.87 | 91.73 | 88.91 | 87.40 | 88.04 | 86.29 | 88.71 | 89.76 | 87.40 | 89.12 | 90.20 | 90.41 | 88.24 | 83.22 

See SS enn ae ino 52.82 | 51. 56 48 | 50.85 | 51.64 | 51.87 | 53.35 | 51.83 | 51.34 | 62.20 | 52.54 | 62.65 | 52.55 | 51.90 | 50.81 

er rei rade: 
ae liance stores_| 76.89 | 75.07 | 75.44 | 74.80 | 75.44 | 76.67 | 79.80 | 77.46 | 76.18 | 77.42 | 77.70 | 77.15 | 75.05 | 75.76 | 72.31 
—- and ‘ware supply 
Ss ciiatedansiabialdieduaientpetionern 82.88 | 82.49 | 81.64 | 79.49 | 78.28 | 78.09 | 79.99 | 80.22 | 81.79 | 80.79 | 81.94 | 81.70 | 80.70 | 79.95 | 77.04 
Senanen tenia estate: 
and trust companies §........... 69. 56 | 69.75 | 60.94 | 69.56 | 69.94 | 69.93 | 68.81 | 68.26 | 68.81 | 68.26 | 68.07 | 68.06 | 67.60 | 68.07 | 66.57 
Security dealers and exchanges__--..-.-- 114. 74 /111. 54 |113. 61 [112.67 /114. 52 [115.49 |117. 14 [110.15 |109. 43 |107. 22 |114. 84 |120. 43 [123.72 |119. 24 |106. 88 
———— SE 88.23 | 88.15 | 87.37 | 87.68 | 87.54 | 87.26 | 86.52 | 86.32 | 85.79 | 85.98 | 86.89 | 86.57 | 85.91 | 85.79 | 82.97 
a r 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Le pd» mal Nischenibuinedesael 48.28 | 48.28 | 47.52 | 48.00 | 47.64 | 48.12 | 48.40 | 48.24 | 48 20 | 48.36 | 47.91 | 47.44 | 47.32 | 47.44 | 45.20 
EEE ce 48.80 | 48.68 | 48.00 | 46.68 | 46.92 | 47.04 | 47.24 | 46.37 | 46.96 | 46.96 | 46. 22 | 46.92 | 46.45 | 44.30 
- Cleaning and dyeing pianta REE 57.06 | 55.95 | 57.94 | 52.68 | 52.40 | 53.10 | 64.91 | 54.35 | 55.60 | 53.54 | 51.65 | 51.92 | 54.79 | 53.29 | 50.82 
Mot otion-pletare production and 
112. 11 |113.37 |107.96 1107.23 {112.13 1111.63 [112.89 {114.31 [114 51 |110. 97 |114. 98 |108. 26 |103.15 |108. 36 | 98. 65 
Average weekly hours 
holesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade____.........-..-..----- 40.3} 40.2) 40.1) 39.9) 39.8] 400) 405) 404) 40.5) 405) 405) 4.6] 45) 403] 1 
"on (except eating and drink- 
ae ceatnenanindientncre 37.8} 37.4] 37.7) 37.4] 37.4] 37.4) 382] 37.5] 37.7] 381] 386] 388) 38.3) 381) 38.1 
Cnoval anand adie ohaves ------| 313) 33.7) 342.5) 33.8) 33.7) 33.7] 365) 33.9) 32.0) 3.4) 35.3) 35.3) 2448) 34.8) 34.7 
Department stores and general 
mail tendencies 35.0) 344] 34.9) 34.2! 342) 34.3) 37.3) 344] 34.5) 35.0] 35.5) 35.6) 35.3] 35.3] 35.3 

Food and liquor stores___......_... 35.8 | 35.3) 35.6] 35.3] 35.2] 35.4] 36.7] 35.8] 35.9) 36.7] 37.1] 387.4] 368] 36.4] 36.3 

Automotive and accessories dealers.| 44.1 | 43.9| 44.1) 43.8 43.7] 43.8] 43.8) 483.7] 440] 43.7] 43.9) 440] 441] 43.9] 43.8 

Rupees aap Suaeepete Caves aor 343] 33.7] 34.5) 33.9) 342] 33.9) 35.1) 341] 30) 844] 35.5) 35.1) 2448) 34.6) 348 

ther retail trad 
Furniture and appliance stores_| 40.9 | 40.8/ 41.0} 41.1 41.0) 41.0) 420) 41.2] 41.4) 41.4] 41.6] 41.7] 41.6] 41.4) 418 
Lumber and ware supply 
AS as 42.5) 423] 423] 41.4] 412] 411 42.1 42.0| 426) 423) 429) 43.0) 427] 423) 421 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies * Se cematiane 37.4) 37.3] 37.4] 387.4] 37.4] 37.8) 37.6] 37.3] 37.6] 37.3] 37.4) 37.6) 387.4) 37.4] 37.4 
oo EEE ES SE RPE SE SES RSS SSS Ve SSS BS SS eS ee eee eee 
Insurance carriers__- D RS RSE GE COR) SE SE CSE: CNR Se <r i Base Sars eae 
Service neous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, as Sateniiteioacai 39.9 Ly 1 40.2} 40. 40.3 40.2) 40.0 
oe 
1. 40.0} 39.9} 40.0) 38.9| 39.1) 39.2) 39.7] 39.3) 308) 308) 39.6) 30.6) 401) 39.7/| 30.2 
sro ltaning and dyeing planta TE, 39.9 40.8 | 37.9| 37.7] 382) 30.5) 301] 400) 3&8) 37.7] 37.9] 30.7] 38.9) 38.6 
pict 
Motion-picture production and 
CE EEE EE A Se ee ee Se a ene NS ees a Renee ERS OSE En 
Average hourly earnin 
Wholesale and retail trade: oe 2 — 
yO, eee $2.30 | $2.30 | $2.29 | $2.29 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.26 | $2.25 | $2.24 | $2.17 
“a trade (encapt eating and drink- 
 6@68©0t—t—i—i—”—”—”—”—”—~«(i‘“‘drRR ci rer cee wn 1. 82 1.81 1.79 1.79 1.79 1.79} 1.78 1.77 178) 178 1.77 1.77 L77| 1.76 1.70 
Caovel snordbamilise ehaves pide 1.45 1. 45 1.42 1.43 1.43 1.43 1.37 1.40; L4l L4l 140/| Le 1.40; 139 1.35 
Department stores and general 
mail I. .concccccee 1.61 160; 1.58 1, 57 1. 57 1. 58 1. 52 1. 54 1.5% 1% 1.55 1.54) 1.55 1&4 14 

Food and liquor stores___..._.____- 201 | 200} 1.97] 198] 197] 1.96] 194] 1.05] L904] LOA] 192] 1903] LOL) 192] 186 

Automotive and accessories dealers.| 2.08 | 2.07/ 2.08/ 2.03 | 2.00] 2.01} 197) 203] 204) 200] 203/| 205] 205] 201] 190 

Apparei and accessories stores______ 154] 153] 1.55) L5O] 1.51 1.53] 1.62] 1.62] L651] L552] 1.48] 150] LSL] 150] 146 

Other retail trade: 

Furniture and appliance stores.| 1.88 | 1.84; 1.84/] 1.82] 18 | 1.87] 190] 1.88] 184] L87/ 187] L85/ 183] 183! L738 
Lumber and ware supply 
eae 1.95 1.95 1.93 1.92 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.91 192; 191 L91 1.9 1.89) 189 1.83 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: f 
Danks and trast eompantes * Saisie 186] 1.87] 1.87] 186] 1.87] 185] 1.83] 1.83] 18] L833] 1.82] L8L| 181] 182] L778 
EEE EOE IES SE SSS eS SS Se ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
a EE EEE SELES EE SS Lesiisie dn<dinee 2S SE: Cie AS A MTS See 
Hotels and lodging p 
Hotels, year-round #___............. 1.21] 121) 1.20] 120] 120] 1.20 1 L2] 1.18) 118) 118] 118] 113 
——s H 
| A en 1.22 1.22; 1.2] 1.20 1.20 1,20 1.19 1.18; 118 1.18 1.17 1.17 1.17 1.17 1.13 
Cleaning and dyeing piants Livan 1.43] 1.42] 1.42) 1 1.39] 1.39] 139 39) 139] 1.38] 137] 137 1.37| 1.32 
Motion-picture production ond 
AER AI EE EA TE I A Se a a wee FEES SS: 
1 For comparability of data oa Gineaatl lished in issues prior to August state + Commission and relate to all employees who received 8 
1988 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite m mining ha A oe by Group I). 
vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those publish ed in ‘Data relate to domestic nonsu employees messengers 
issues prior to August 1958. 5 Average weekly earnings have been rev topienins wt January 1958 
For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing and are not strict! carly earnings are new series, available Average weekly 
data refer to production ayy ph ge Bh I hours and average riage Ane ont pea men | avail ble from January 1958. 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless on Pn * Money De only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
—_ to nonsupervisory tat _..f supervisors. tips not 
* Figures for Class I railroads (exclu excluding swi' and terminal companies) Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
are based upon monthly pam -300 report by the Inter- series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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°° See Sa, eee 8 RIOSRSSARASAR BSES SS.RSARS 
i 3 A deiciclciicinieinivicd ciedricl edelel ici G cleiicicieieietedeleit cicidal steiSetetett 
. Cees Sew Sens 5 SSBERRRGSBRS SETS SS SERS 
a 3 ci cickeicicicicicicicicicd cledricd riwcdcl ictal | Cleieivicleieleleleleied cleieid nei etelet a 
SS SCAL-CHONAMOBDAr- COO TOOTS = reac = 
8 C4 edciedciededededcicicicd clerics riwiciciriedei a RESEAFRTAERS seks SEoRazE 
” 
 BRHODOTOCOHOWST DYER wrawnwe © 2 ss 3 
2 A cleicicicicicicicicicicd cicdeied Hiweicieiwei RSSEALASERRS asre G2 SRG 
Q@ CHHtMCOtOvr- Or ASr-O ranncooen Ss moe 3 o 
3 et edciwicdeicicdcicicicicd cisinied rivicdciciwe | 5 Pi RSSRASRGASKS esse 52 BERS 
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1! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
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1958, see footnote 1, table A-2 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ' 
[1947-49= 100} 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August For mining and semanas, data refer to production and related work- 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. ers; pak contract construction, to construction workers. 
iminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1960 








Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars : e ‘ % j $92. 29 
1947-49 dollars . . . y . 56 | 73.60 





Spendable average weekly erateay: 
Worker with no dependents 
Current do! b L 73. 73. 74. 56 5 4 . 51 a 23 | 72.97 
1947-49 dollars b 58. 2 58.65 | 59.46 4 4 57. . 88 | 58.42 | 59. 56 
Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars ‘ 80. a , 82.14 75 | 80.50 | $1.71 
1947-49 dollars 6A. 46 . L . 67 | 65. 50 sed 64.45 | 65.63 


















































1 See footnote 1, table C-3. weekly earnings for ali production workers in manufacturing without direet 
Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
average week! le. Fh Federal! social security and income po for which Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
the worker is liable he amount of tax ability depends, of co , on the indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
ofd supported 4 ay worker as well as on the lev level of his changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
gross income. " Spendable potty A e been computed for 2 types of income Index. 
receivers: (1) a worker with no de dents: (2) a a with 3 a. 1 Preliminary. 
The primary value of the spendable series is = of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. Note: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- the Spendable Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average Dp. 50-54). 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 


[1947-49 = 100} 
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1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerica)-worker 
milies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 
3 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 
‘Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 
4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 
aes one f yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 
vise 
1 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fue! oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents. apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, Da ay and drugs, 
. nondurable ro Ryn newspapers beer, and ~ ag 

* Includes water heaters, central’ = 5 kitehen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 

toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, come purchase, rea] estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry “Genie, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 = 100) 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 
Prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 4 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate w er it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
eity than in another, 4 Revised. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified) 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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1 As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values ‘January 1958= 100. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request § This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
Hp —~ ll *New series. 
‘Revised 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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secondary effect on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
1 Preliminary. 
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